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Whether you want a crueifix for your ewn room, or sickcall set 

with everything necessary for the arrival of the priest in time of 
emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we 

have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock 
of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are 
reasonable enough to fit everyone’s pocketbook; the construction 
sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. 
For these and any other religious articles please write in. 


GRAYMOOR GIFT SHOP, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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A — House Blessing — beautiful picture in four 
colors with an appropriate blessing, in wooden 
frame, with glass 1.00 
B — Marriage Blessing, same as above. 1.00 
¢ — Sick call set, walmut or maple. with gold 
plated corpus, contaiming two candles, a puri 
ficator, and instructions on what to prepare for 
the eoming of the priest. Bvery home should 
have ome. 10” 2.75 138” 5.00 
D — Metal Cracifiz, decorated with I.H.S., the 
fest three lecters of the Name of Jesus. 
Silver 4.00 id Plate 4.50 
@—Plastic Holy Water Font with finely 
detailed raised design of Our Lady. 6” 1.00 
F — Plastic Holy Water Font with finely 
detailed raised desiga of Our Lord. 6” 1.00 
G —Ivery Plastic Crucifix, White Corpus with 
exquisite detail. 12” 1.00 
Brown Plastic Crucifix, same as above. 1.00 
All items come to you postage paid 








for Sion's sake | 


will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 


will mot rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 


This Month 


\ T. JOSEPH is quite a Patron. Pa 

ron of fathers because he was the 
\) foster-father of Our Lord, Patron of 
workingmen, especially carpenters 
because he worked hard all his life at 
his trade, and Patron of holy death 
because he died in the arms of Jesus 
and Mary. His greatest title is Patron 
of the Universal Church. 

St. Joseph is also the Patron of om 
Novitiate at Saranac Lake where a 
Solemn Novena begins on March 
11 and ends on his Feast Day 
March 19. If you wish to be remem 
bered in this novena you can send 
your petitions to : 


Very Rev. Andrew Lewis, S. A. 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate, 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


Fr. Cuthbert Micali, S.A. is station 
ed at St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. and acts as chaplain to 
Raybrook State Sanitarium. , 


Our old friend John 
J. Ryan has some pertinent remarks to 
make about the Catholic Press with 
which some strongly agree and others 
just as violently disagree. We are not 
in entire agreement with everything 
he has to say but on one particular 
point we are with him one hundred 
percent. Catholic readers don’t write. 
And they should. We mentioned this 
some time ago, saying that much of 
an editor's work is done almost in a 
vacuum. You publish something you 
think is good and nothing happens. 
You publish something you think is 
fair and nothing happens. Circum- 
stances—like a deadline that must be 
met—force you to publish something 
you think is poor and still nothing 
happens. A few letters dribble in, it 
is true, but most of them are very gen- 
eral in what they have to say. ‘I 
like your magazine.’ ‘I read THe Lamp 
from cover to cover.’ It’s only when 
you get people mad that the mail 
comes in hot and heavy. 





Isaias LXII, 1 
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Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities, and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Gray 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 





FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
OF THE ATONEMENT 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Graymoor Annals and 
Mission Roundup 


| Dear Father 


Enclosed is $5.00 to renew my sub 
scription to’ Tht 
three years. | have been taking Tut 
Lamp for about eight years now and 
even though I have 
Graymoor and have seen only two of 


Lamp for the next 


never been to 


your Fathers when they were giving a 
Mission in our parish Church, I feel 
that I am almost one of your commu 
nity. You see, I have followed your 
progress in the Graymoor Annals. I 
know all Seminary in 
Washington and about the new school 
you have in Montour Falls. Now the 
Mission Roundup aquaints me with 


about your 


vour missions 
Mary Blake 
Chicago, Ill 


| Correspondence Column 


| pondence 


Dear Father, 

What has happened to the corres 
column for the past two 
months? That’s the first thing I turn 
to and I have 
dropping it? 

I like the article on Church Bells 
very much. [ didn’t know that Church 
Bells were blessed. 

Mrs. Anne Devany 
Butte, Montana. 


missed it. Are you 


| Ed. Note. No. We are not dropping 





the Correspondence column. Howeve1 
we do wish that more of our readers 
would write in. We prefer short letters 
but we do not hesitate to print the 


longer ones. 


Your Newspapers and You 
Dear Father, 

Congratulations to John J. Ryan for 
the fine article entitled Your News- 
papers and You, published in your 
January issue. His point that one can- 
not depend upon one newspaper alone 
for a completely objective knowledge 
of what is going on is well taken. 
Among my own friends I notice a 
good number who believe they have 
all the facts when in reality they have 
only one side of the story. For example 
some praise Roosevelt and everything 
he did, while others hate him and con- 
demn everything he did. Very few 
seem to see that like nearly every 
other man Roosevelt did some wise 
things, some things that were very 





some good things and some 
I think it is good to be 
reminded every once in a while that 


foolish, 
bad_ things. 


even the best and most honest of 
editors and reporters have convictions 
that are bound to influence the way 
they present the news. 
John Jackson 
New York, N.Y. 


The Assumption 
Dear Father 

Thank you very much for the arti 
cle The Definition of the Dogma by 
Fr. Roger Mazerath. I never knew 
just how a dogma was defined and I 
found his account of the preparations 
and the ceremonies most interesting. 
I was particularly taken with the pic 
ture of all the Bishops in their Copes 
and Miters sitting with the Holy 
Father. I hope I have 
to Rome and see something like it 


before I dic 


a chance to go 


Anna Despola 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Covers 
Dear Father 

I have been reading THe LAmp for 
a long time now, ever since I first 
met Father Paul in 1923. I have 
always enjoyed it. 

I would like to compliment you on 
the covers especially. Ever since you 
starting putting full page pictures on 
the covers I have been looking for- 
ward every month to see the newest 
scene. I think that your Christmas 
Cover with the Madonna and Child 
is the best yet. 

Mr. James Carrington 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Informative 
Dear Father, 

Our family enjoys every issue of 
the new Lamp. We have many discus- 
sions about your informative articles. 


I particularly find Fr. Ralph Thomas’ 


‘Light of the Lamp” very helpful. 
Mrs. Rose Schneck 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
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DISTURBING source of national 

agitation, second only to the men- 

ace of Soviet aggression, is the apathetic reluctance 
ef Western Europe to do what will have to be done if the 
Red flood is going to be turned back. These European 
contradictions, constituting a veritable dilemma to many 
American observers, are well summed up in the French 
magazine, Le Monde, as follows: 

America is uneasy and irritated at the European con- 
tradictions. Europe has entered the Atlantic Alliance, 

but keeps a_ nostalgia 
The Passivity of Europe for neutrality. Europe 

wants to be protected 
against aggression, but wants to see the struggle 
against the aggressor in Korea abandoned. Europe asks 
for arms but does not push on quickly with her own re- 
armament. Europe needs soldiers, but refuses those of 
Germany... Europe refuses Communism but nourishes 
the germs of Communism. Europe fears the Soviet but 
remains open to Russian invasion ... How can the Amer- 
icans understand the Europeans when the Europeans are 
so confused themselves? 

In recent weeks, perhaps under stress of the crisis 
provoked by the Korean war, these impressions have 
violently crystallized into a new American impulse to cut 
loose from Europe so far as possible. And the voices rais- 
ed, notably those of ex-President Hoover and Senator Taft, 
disclaim any suggestion 
of isolationism or appeas- 
ement. Of Western Eu 
rope, Mr. Hoover said that we should not “land another 
man or another dollar on their shores” until they have or- 
ganized and equipped combat divisions of such huge num- 
bers as would erect a sure dam against the Red flood.” 
According to Senator Taft, the development of sea and air 
power to keep the Western Hemisphere safe is our best 
bet. “What I object to,” he said, “is undertaking to fight 
(the Communists) primarily on the vast land areas of the 
Continent of Europe or the Continent of Asia. . . 

What are the merits of these new proposals? They cer- 
tainly deserve serious consideration by every American 
interested in America’s future. And they have well- 
founded facts to support them. But do they justify a 
radical reversal of present American foreign policy? Here 


And A Policy Of Reaction 
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we believe that in view of military 
political, and moral considerations th 
answer must be a decisive No. 

The temptation to abandon Europe is dangerous from 
a military standpoint because—according to the report of 
the Christian Science Monitor—“the best men of armed 
forces... have been forced to conclude that the military 
withdrawal of the United States means the permanent 
Russianization of the Eurasian land mass.” If the Kremlin 
gets Western Europe, it will have industrial resources fox 
war as great as (or greater than) ours. We would prob 
ably lose the Middle East and North Africa. Our chances 
of surviving against such a balance would be dimmer. 

The policy of American withdrawal from Western 
Europe is politically dangerous because only Russia 
would be the beneficiary. Barbara Ward’s Policy For the 
West has clearly demonstrated that the Russian logic of 
history is predicated on the self-destruction of the West. 
Every crisis, division, disunity is made use of by the 
Marxists to further this supposed disintegration by pres 
sures, infiltration, diversion—in short, by anything which 
can sharpen the unhappiness of the West. Our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII was doubtless referring to this in 
his concluding Holy Year message when he spoke of “a 
foreign aggressor who. . . scorns justice and charity (and 
finds in national crisis and the lack of unity within 
nations as regards spiritual and moral matters, a power- 
ful weapon and, as it were, an auxiliary force inside the 
country itself.” The Holy Father further stated: “We 
believe that the close union of all peoples who are masters 
of their own destiny and who are united by sentiments of 
reciprocal trust and mutual assistance is the sole means 
for the defense of peace and the best guarantee of its 
reestablisment.” 

We must stick with Western Europe, not only because 
it is the most effective way of meeting the Russian offen- 
sive, but because we are pledged to do so. The conflict 
which threatens is immense. Pope Pius XII says of it that 
“never has the history of mankind known a dissention of 
greater magnitude.” The North Atlantic treaty was a com 
mitment to fight together with the free peoples of Europe 
against an unjust aggressor, not to attempt to save ones- 
self at their expense. There are defeatists in Europe who 
would choose slavery to war. (Continued on page 31) 
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OCTORS and martyrs 

and holy virgins, angels and arch 

angels. . . ! The glorious list of 
heavenly patrons comes before us 
each year in the annual cycle of the 
Church’s liturgical calendar. All are 
Ged’s friends. All are close to Him 
in the region of the celestial mansions. 
All under God have their place in the 
heavenly scheme of man’s best inter 
ests. God made them, as He made 
us, and He has drawn them to Himself 
in love and free surrender. 

But while we know that God loves 
all His saints—loves them with that 
everlasting love which only He can 
give—yet we feel that He has a special 
and most intimate love for certain of 
them, especially for those who were 
closely associated with the Incarnate 
Christ in this earthly life. Thus He 
loves the Blessed Virgin as His 
Mother, St. John the Divine as His 
beloved disciple, and St. Peter the 
Apostle as His staunch, rock-like com 
panion upon whom He was one day 
to build His Church. 

It is in this sense that we feel, 
then, God loves St. Joseph, the saint 
whose feast is celebrated on March 19. 
Who, short of the Blessed Virgin, his 
spouse, was closer to the Divine Child 
of Bethlehem, than the holy man of 
Nazareth? God must love this gentle 
saint, we know, because He bestowed 
on him so many favors, and gave him 
a charge the like of which He gave to 
no other man on earth. Foster-father 
of the Son of God! Spouse of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary! That was the 
glorious prerogative of the saint who, 
in the providence of Almighty God, 
was to have the task of caring for 
Jesus and His Mother. 

St. Joseph has been called the great- 
est of the saints, always excepting, of 
course, his virginal spouse. In the 
Gospel of St. Matthew he is called a 
Just Man; a modest-enough statement 
to us, but very significant as betoken- 
ing eminent sanctity in the language 
of his people. It is the opinion of St. 
Peter Chrysologus that “St. Joseph 
is called a just man because he 
possessed every virtue in an eminent 
degree.” Abraham was called by God 
a Just Man; and Abraham was singled 
out by God to be the father of His 
people—the progenitor of the Lord’s 
elect unto the consummation of the 
world. In St. Joseph’s case the term 
seems evidently to indicate his super- 
eminent sanctity. “How great,” writes 
a modern author, “was the sanctity of 
one selected from eternity to guide 
and govern the Man-God; chosen to 
instruct Him in His tender years, to 
preserve Him amid the perils of a 
foreign land, to procure for Him the 


confes sors, 


NAIM 


JOSEPH 


STEWARD AND 
VEERCESSON 


necessary clothes and food and shelter, 
to watch over Him with loving care, 
amid the many sorrows that the fact 
of His becoming Man exposed Him 
to. 

We know that the Saint of Nazareth 
was lowly and humble in life. That 
he was a carpenter, and worked hard 
at his trade to make a livelihood for 
the Queen of Heaven and her Son. 
Yet Josephs employment was really 
exalted, for he was a guardian—a 
‘custos—and provider for God’s only- 
begotten Son, and His Blessed Mother. 
How well he undertook that task we 
know from the ‘Infancy acounts’ of the 
Gospels—from the recordings of the 
evangelists, Matthew and Luke, set 
down in those sacred scriptures. 

The employment of Joseph in the 
little carpenter’s shop at Nazareth has 
forever dignified labor; forever set the 
Church’s stamp of approval in a 
special way upon all who eke out their 
livelihood by the labor of their hands, 
while she castigates those magnates 
of industry who abuse their office of 
management by refusing to pay out 
a just remuneration to those who must 
earn a living by the work of their 
hands. 

St. Joseph was chosen by God to 
shepherd His Son. Royalty was given 
to him through kingly descent in the 
line of David. Yet poverty was his lot; 


by CUTHBERT MICALLT, S.A. 
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and God loved and smiled down upon 
him, as he strove with plane and 
trowel to provide the means for the 
support and sustenance of the Heaven- 
sent Infant. That Infant, to the un- 
complaining concern of the Guardian 
Joseph, was born in the squalor of a 
stable, was forced to flee for His life 
into the wilds of Egypt. But He was 
brought back under the protecting 
care of the ever-accompanying Joseph 
to wax and grow strong, “advancing 
in wisdom and age and grace before 
God and men” in the little Palestinian 
home. 

There is much for us to marvel at in 
the life of the humble carpenter. 
When we realize that Our Lord and 
His Mother owed obedience to the 
foster-father, we are, or should be, 
astounded. Yet this is a fact that 
belongs to the mysteries of the Holy 
Infancy. By the determination of God 
Himself, Our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother were subject to Joseph as the 
head of the house. Mary and Jesus 
at Nazareth must henceforth on earth 
look up to Joseph as their superior, the 
one who would provide for them sus- 
tenance and guidance! “O wonderful 
elevation!” exclaims the Franciscan, 
Gerson, “O incomparable miracle! 
The Mother of God—the Queen of 
Heaven—calls thee father, and obeys 
thee!” 

It is any wonder that St. Joseph has 
been declared (Continued on page 26) 
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Writer Views the Catholic? 








HE American Catholic Press move 
ment had its origin in the days 
immediately following the Revolu 


tionary War. The first periodical publish 
ed by a Catholic layman was the “Courier 
de Boston” which began operations in 
the spring of 1789. The first periodical 
published by a member of the Catholic 
clergy the “Michigan 
Impartial Observer,” 
that same year. 

Today the Catholic Press in the United 
States is a network of publications, some 
four hundred in number, reaching nearly 
fourteen million people in every town 
and hamlet in the nation. It consists of 
one English daily, four foreign language 
dailies, seven semi-weeklies, one hundred 
and twenty six weeklies (not including 
the many editions of the Sunday Visitor 
and the Register chains) fifteen fort- 
nightlies and around two hundred and 
fifty monthly periodicals. 


Essay and 
begun in Detroit 


was 


In addition to the above there are a 
number of book publishers and many 
pamphlet publishers. There are a large 
number of quarterlies plus innumerable 
parish bulletins and publications which, 
though local in origin and interest, are 
a part of the Catholic Press. There are 
also special materials, booklets and dis- 
cussions published now and then by 
Catholic groups. The Knights of Col- 
umbus’ widely advertised booklets of in- 
formation to non-Catholics 
ample of this. 


are an ex 

At first glance this would seem a fertile 
field for the training, cultivation and 
maturing of young Catholic writers. The 
scope of this group would indicate that 
from these many _ publications could 
emerge writers of top caliber, ready and 
able to assume the mantles of G.K. Ches- 
terton, Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, 
Belloc and the rest. It would also seem 
that this group of publications, removed 
as they are from the pressure commer- 
cial publications are subject to, would 
achieve a standard of editorial excellence 
unparalled elsewhere. Here, if anywhere, 
you would assume that the artists and the 
intellectuals, the fine creative talents 
would flourish. 

Yet, oddly enough, this is not true. The 
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thousands of journalism majors graduat 
ing from Catholic colleges find, to their 
bewilderment, that this field offers them 
little in the way of encouragement, fin 
ancial There 
some refreshing exceptions but generally, 
the Catholic Press travels a road from the 
humdrum to the mediocre, publish 
ing writers of scant talent, catering to 
the vast indifferent and, as a result, be 
coming the wide unread. 

Complicating this situation is the fact 
that, apparently, circulation figures in 
the Catholic Press are not as sensitive to 
reader reaction as they are in the secular 
press. There is reason to believe that, in 


security or prestige. are 


some cases, high circulation figures are 
masking low readership; that people con- 
tinue to subscribe after they have ceased 
to read. And the sad, discouraging part 
of this entire picture is that there is no 
single remedy. Publishers, editors, writ- 
ers readers all share the blame 
Similarly any great improvement must 
rest with all four. 

The basis of any good periodical is 
good writing. Yet out of a potential mar- 
ket of four hundred publications fewer 
than hundred welcome the work 
of free lance or outside writers. Being 
staff written they do not even get to see 
the work of young writers. Out of the 
one hundred which do accept outside 
material only eighty-two pay for stories 
or articles. Within the eighty-two fewer 
than two dozen pay an adequate mini- 
mum rate for material. 

What does this mean? It means that 
thousands of talented Catholic writers 
will not find an opportunity to begin or 
further their careers in the Catholic Press. 
Today only approximately one thousand 
writers are active in the entire Catholic 
Press. Less than one hundred contribute 
the bulk of material published. And even 
the most frequently published suffer 
from the twin discouragements of poor 
pay and little prestige. In addition, fam- 
ous and established writers who are Cath- 
olics and who have made their mark in 
secular publications do not even consider 
placing material with Catholic publishers. 


and 


one 


by JOHN J. RYAN 


Part of the trouble lies with rates paid 
to writers. Unfortunately, few editors 
appreciate the fact that writers, like other 
people, incur debts for clothing, food and 
rent and that they are entitled to a fair 
wage for their labors. Even the average 
non-writer rarely understands the prob- 
lem of fair pay for creative efforts. An 
article the size of this one could eam 
from $5.00 to $150.00 in the Catholic 
Press; from $50.00 to $500.00 in the see- 
ular press. 

On the surface $50.00 for an article 
which might take two evenings to write 
seems like very good pay. But the writer 
doesn’t sell every article he writes. Even 
at his best about 25 per cent of his mat- 
terial will be rejected. In other words he 
operates on pure speculation, putting all 
his time and effort into a piece without 
any degree of certainty that he will sell 
it. In addition when you deduct a writ- 
er’s expenses such as a typewriter, books 
research, paper, stamps, lights and all the 
other legitimate expenses which the tax 
authorities permit as business deductions, 
you realize that the free lance writer is 
not earning much more per hour than an 
unskilled factory worker. 

A writer getting a high price for an 
article he prepared in eight hours of writ- 
ing time is similar to the surgeon who 
gets a high fee for a two hour operation 
It is not the actual time involved that 
counts, but all the years of study, pre- 
paration, and research that went before 
Like the good surgeon the writer must 
know what to leave in and what to cut 
out. Like the surgeon who must chargé 
one patient heavily because he performs 
three other operations for charity, the 
writer must receive what looks like a big 
price for what he sells in order to show 
any profit at all. 

Some feel that Catholic writers should 
write for nothing; be above money. Real- 
istically this would result in a general 
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Press 


Catholic readers are the despair of Catholic 


writers. Catholic readers don’t read. They are 


victims of a national trend toward stultifying 


passive entertainment; the movie screen, the tel- 


evision, the seat in the stands. When they do find 





a precious moment in between this oppressive 


and constant spectating they take a cursory 


glance at the latest picture book or magazine of 


i photographs or the latest digested version of a 


previously condensed dehydration of “How To 
Be Happy Though Crazy” or “Psychoaralyse 
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Too many other factors are blamed for 
low circulation or poor readership and 
there is insufficient realization that good 
the first high 
readership. Writers knowing or sensing 
reluctance of editors to 
iccept the importance of the writer's role 
turn to the other fields. But contributing 
to the lack of prestige are the readers. 
Catholic readers are the despair of Cath 
lic writers. 


writing is requisite for 


this peculiar 


Catholic readers don’t read. They are 
victims of a national trend toward stul 
tifying passive entertainment; the movie 
screen, the television, the seat in the 
stands. When they do find a precious 
moment in between this oppressive and 
constant spectating they take a cursory 
glance at a picture book or a magazine 
of photographs or a digested version of 
a previously condensed dehydration of 
“How To Be Happy Though Crazy,” or 
‘Psychoanalyse Yourself in Ten Easy Les- 
sons.” 

There are three steps necessary. The 
‘average Catholic must become a_sub- 
scriber to the Catholic Press. The average 
subscriber must become a, reader. The 
reader must become a letter writer. To- 
day the writer of a provocation piece in 
a Catholic periodical is greeted with a 
great silence. He must assume either he 
was unread or that nobody really cared. 
The editor, noting the lack of reaction to 
the lively piece as well as the dull, must 
assume each got equal attention. A good 


Catholic publications with circulations 
ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 get few 
er than a dozen letters a month from the 
readers. There is small prestige in writ 
ing for an audience which, in show busi 
ness parlance “sits its hands” 
neither applaud the good nor criticiz« 
the bad. 

Why don’t the subscriber read? Per 
haps it is because too many Catholic pub 


on ean 


lications were sold—and are sold yet—not 
on a basis of their true value but on a 
charity appeal. They are like the blind 
beggar’s pencils—throw a coin into his 
cap and you may take a pencil but you 
aren't expected to. Too many Catholic 
publications were sold as a token for the 
contribution to a special charity or mis- 
sion the magazine represented. You could 
read it but none really expected you to. 
It will take a long time for the Catholic 
Press to escape from the damage that 
attitude has done to it. 

Why don’t subscribers write? The aver- 
age reader accepts too easily what he sees 
in print. He must become aware that 
the simple mechanical tranfer of words 
from a typed page to a printed sheet do 
not make them any more learned or infal- 
lible. The average reader should feel that 
he is important to a publication—his opin- 
ion whether in fancy language or scrawl- 
ed on a post card—is valued by the editor 
and the writer. And this is true outside 
as well as within the Catholic Press. A 
discerning reader should feel free to 


show should give the same reaction to 


material he reads and he should do it 
frequently. 

There are some very 
in the Catholic new 
breeze blowing and while it is faint, it 


promising signs 
Press. There is a 
is consistent. Some editors are beginning 
to recognize that writing, good writing, 
is the bedrock of successful publishing 
and they are beginning to woo the young 
and talented writers both with adequate 
pay and, even more important, with a 
grasp and appreciation of their problems 
and temperaments. 

Some editors are beginning to experi 
ment with illustrations; drawing on the 
rich art treasures of Catholic history. 
A few magazines are doing splendid 
work with photography—some of it in 
color. There is a new Catholic daily 
taking its first breath and a Catholic 
literary magazine recently made _ its 
appearance, setting a very lofty standard 
of excellence not only in the quality of 
the material but in the art, layout and 
makeup of the book. 

Here and there editors are finally 
discovering that good Catholic stories 
need not be about priests and _ sisters 
exclusively. Most editors now recognize 
that short stories which depend on con- 
venient miracles for their denouement 
are poor examples of fiction or faith. 
Some new editors are getting away from 
the scholarly but dull type faces and lay- 
outs. They are experimenting also with 
visual aids. (Continued on page 8) 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 
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He bell-tower had just struck mid- 

aight. Not a mouse stirred as the 

echoes died away. In the bitter 
cold the breaths of the watchmen 
rose from the parapet of the Castle 
of Elsinore in medieval Denmark. 
Hamlet and the guard were partners 
in a fearful rendezvous: they await- 
ing the appearance of the Ghost of 
Hamlet’s Father—a Father and King 
who had been recently murdered. 

Suddenly the weird shape 
appeared— a greenish and aweful 
spectre moving in the light of the 
moon. It beckoned young Hamlet to 
follow and to hear a secret message. 
With unearthly voice the Ghost 
related its confinement 


to waste in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in 
(the) days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. 


Now the Ghost suffers in the “prison- 
house” of Purgatory, having been 
cut off from life on earth while in the 
midst of sins and “unhousel’d unan- 
ointed unanel’d, no reckoning made.” 

What is the meaning of these 
words by Shakespeare to describe 
the message of the purgatorial 
Ghost—unhouseled, unaneled, no 
shrift or reckoning made? These 
words of Shakespeare’s drama would 
be recognized by English Catholics 
of Elizabeth’s time—even by those 
who had lost the faith. But these 
ancient English designations for the 
Sacraments are almost unrecognized 
today. 

Shrift was the ancient English and 
Scandinavian term for Confession. 
“To go to shrift” meant to go to a 
priest in the Sacrament of Penance. 
A medieval sermon of 1250 summons 
the people to “come to shrift, leave 
your sins, and be absolved.” It was 
“christening and confirming.” “Short 
shrift” was the brief space of time 
allowed a criminal to make his Con- 
fession after sentence and _ before 
execution. ‘Thus in Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, (Ill, iv, 97), the con- 
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demned prisoners are told to “make 
a short shrift” before they are 
beheaded. The deepest desire of all 
the faithful was “to take shrift” 
before their ending or death. 

The name Shrove-tide derived from 
the term shrift. Shrove-tide referred 
to the days which ushered in Lent, 
the season of Penance. Shrove-Tues- 
day, the day preceding Ash-Wednes- 
day, was a time of pre-Lenten 
merrymaking. In the rejoining the 
Shrove-tide rooster was pelted with 
stones. In the evening Shrove-tide 
pancakes were eaten. 

Housel was the term for the Holy 
Eucharist. “To be houseled” was to 
receive Holy Communion. Often it 
referred to the “houseling” of the 
dying that is, the receiving of Via- 
ticum. In Chaucer the Parish Priest 
is shown commending the pilgrims 
that “once a year it is lawful to be 
houseled.” Writers refer to many 
goodly people that “houseled them- 
selves” every day. Parish reports 
listed the number of houseling peo- 
ple,” that is, those who had made 
their first Holy Communion. 

Finally, Aneling referred to 
Extreme Unction. The priest aneled 
or annointed those who were in 
danger of death. A sermon of 1803 
warns against those who say that 
“people should not be aneled lest 
they should surely die.” (Even to-day 
there are Catholics who need to be 
warned against postponing the Last 
Rites of the sick.) 

Thus in Shakespeare’s play, the 
Ghost’s lament was that death had 
come suddenly before there was 
opportunity to be shriven, houseled 
and aneled. The soul faced God's 
judgement-seat without the grace of a 
final Confession, Communion, and 
Extreme Unction, without the Last 
Sacraments. Because of this loss, the 
soul has to suffer in Purgatory, has 


to waste in fires 

Till the foul crimes done in 
(the) days of nature 

Are burnt and purg’d away. 





Other public ) are discardi 
the old 1 ms that religion must 
have a long face. To the reader of tl 
Catholic Press it has seemed that too 
many Catholic magazines wear a con 
stant frown; they smile all too seldom 
The faint new breeze is bringing with 
it some lightness and laughter. Their 
articles and stories are couc hed in lan 
guage that the average reader can 
understand. While they may be writ 
ten by eminent theologians, they ar 
written for the average family and 
not for the edification of other theo 
logians. 

The majority of publications how 
ever are experiencing no such transi 
tion. In many of them the editors are 
frankly willing to experiment with 
increasing the scope, readership and 
value of their publications but they 
are without sufficient information 
from the readers on what they prefer. 
Here again the readers must become 
more active. They must be lavish in 
their praise of what they like and en- 
joy and just as vociferous in their 
criticism. They must lose a little of 
their bashfulness or awe—whichever it 
may be—and realize that a Catholic 
magazine needs their letters. 

There is no good reason why the 
four hundred publications in the Cath- 
olic Press group cannot be opened up 
to the Catholic free lance writers. 
There is no reason why magazine ed- 
itors should pay the going market rate 
for paper, printing, office help and the 
rest and then skimp on rates to writers. 
And there is no reason why the present 
circulation of fourteen million cannot 
be doubled or even tripled. Every 
Catholic home should subscribe, read 
and discuss the weekly Catholic news- 
papers and the monthly magazines. 

There is more than ample room in 
the Catholic press for a great renais- 
sance. Throughout history the Catholic 
Church has been one of the greatest 
advocators for the improvement of 
religious art and music. It could 
do the same today for literature. It 
could not only meet its objectives in 
providing information and generating 
revenues but it could, at the same 
time, maintain the highest standards 
of editorial and literary excellence 
while reaching the vast millions it 
does not now even attempt to reach. 
A truly militant Catholic press would 
not rely on the little band of the faith- 
ful but would play a role in the daily 
life of every American family, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike. 

But to accomplish this the publish- 
ers must discard horse and buggy 
methods in these jet engine days. The 
writers must (Continued on page 30) 
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\INCE we at Montour Falls were 
unable to contribute to the Gray- 
\J moor Annals in the January issue, 
we will now catch up a bit and tell 
you the happenings of the past month 
or so. The biggest project finished to 
date is a large garage behind the 
house to store cars, trucks, and trac- 
tor at the Seminary. There are a few 
garage necessities that must be left to 
the Spring time in order to be done. 

During December, the basketball 
team journeyed to the Franciscan 
Fathers Minor Seminary at Calicoon, 
N.Y. The team was gone the whole 
day and returned late at night after 
enjoying a pleasant visit and a hard 
basketball game. The boys from the 
Capuchin Minor Seminary at Geneva 
and the St. Anthony of Padua Minor 
Seminary at Watkins Glen also came 
down to challenge us to some basket- 
ball games. The Paduans come over 
regularly for practice games with our 
Junior Varsity and regular Varsity. 

At the Midnight Mass celebrated on 
Christmas Eve, our chapel was filled 
with one hundred people or more, 
some of them non-Catholics. Fr. Alex- 
ander, S. A., our Guardian, delivered 
the sermon. All of the people without 
exception were most impressed with 
the magnificent and simple Crib 
erected in the Main Rotunda. Again 
on New Year's Eve, Midnight Mass 
was offered, at which all the Friars 
thanked God for the benefits of the 
past year (most of them were just 
then celebrating the first anniversary 
of their stay at Montour) and begging 
future graces for the coming year. 

The Chair of Unity Octave was 
solemnly observed by all the Friars 
and students at St. John’s. Each night, 
the services, including Solemn Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
were presided over by a visiting pas- 
tor from one of the neighboring par- 
ishes in Elmira and Corning. Each 
of the members of the Faculty preach- 
ed a sermon on the respective even- 
ings. This is really the first Octave 
service conducted at Montour, since 
last year the condition of the house 
did not permit any such solemnization 
of the Society’s great work. Fr. Nich- 
olas, Vicar Guardian of the house, 
preached the Octave at St. Mary of 
the Lake Church in nearby Watkins 
Glen. 


(Gravmoor Annalisa 


From January 18 to January 24th, 
the students underwent their mid- 
year examinations, necessary trials in 
the life of any student. The results are 
anxiously being awaited. On January 
26th, Fr. Noel, a member of the Gray- 
moor Mission Band, conducted the 
three-day annual Retreat for the stu- 
dents. The three days of complete 
prayer and quiet, combined with the 
three daily conferences of Fr. Noel, 
enabled the students to gather all 
their spiritual energies, and to fix 
once again their gaze, completely and 
entirely on their great goal, the Priest- 
hood. Right after the Retreat, the long 
Semester of the second half began. 

Every afternoon in their gymna 
sium, the students engaged in intra 
mural basketball games between the 
different classes. But to provide an 
other and more general outlet for 
their energies and zest, a general game 
night has been begun. It takes place 
on Saturday evenings; all the students 
attend, and they participate in games 
and contests that contribute to the fun 
and hilarity of everyone. 

On February 12th, the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birthday, there will be an 
all-day hike for all the students far 
into the neighboring glens and woods. 
It is hoped that this trek will be even 
better than the last one held on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception 
when we played all kinds of games all 
through the woods, and played Can- 
asta beside an open fire. On February 
22nd, our basketball team will play 
the Maryknollers at Clark Summit, 
Pennsylvania. 

In the meantime, the “Montour 
Fallers” are taking advantage of the 
ice and snow by skiing and tobaggan- 
ing on hills on the property and enjoy- 
ing all the pleasures winter affords. 


Christmas is gone. The 
Cribs have been dismantled, the de- 
corations taken down and burnt. Fr. 
Celestine’s caroleers are having a well 
deserved rest, but are already thinking 
of the Lamentations of Holy Week and 
the Alleluias of Easter. The Pilgrim 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Atonement, 
now covered with snow is cold, but on 
Christmas night it was warm, festive, 
and very beautiful. Outside the snow 
made the mountain a Christmas tree 
hung with candles of moonlight and 
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decorations of stars. Within about 
seven hundred people joined with the 
Friars at Midnight Mass. About four 
hundred received Holy Communion, 
praying for peace on earth and an end 
to war. 

The Very Reverend Father General's 
sermon struck the keynote for Christ 
mas and the coming year. 

He contrasted the coming of the 
Prince of Peace to a world “where 
that blessed peace of which the angels 
sang” still remains far out of reach. 
Our leaders seek in vain to forge a 
peace in the godless halls of the United 
Nations and on the armament prod 
uction lines. They fail to understand 
that the fruit of peace grows only on 
the tree of the Cross for peace is the 
fruit of justice and charity. 

“Never before have men sought 
peace so desperately. Never before 
have so many men died for peace. 
And yet men themselves have painted 
this pitiful picture. For the present 
world catastrophe is the logical con- 
sequence of the world’s rejection of 
God and His moral law.” 

Father General pointed out that 
though the outlook is grim, yet it is 
not hopeless. “If only men and na- 
tions would turn to that society born 
in the upper room of Jerusalem which 
will endure until time is no longer. 
If only men and nations would heed 
the voice of Christ’s Vicar speaking 
with the authority of God and telling 
men where peace is to be found.” 

The handwriting of history on the 
world battlefields and in the crumbled 
court chambers of the humbled ty- 
rants is eloquent testimony that the 








Church will triumph in the ultimate 
victory of Christ. Napoleon, Bismark, 
Hilter, Mussolini, all waved Satan’s 
standard, “I will not serve.” Stalin is 
still flaunting it. 

“Yet there is no place for discour- 
agement because we are on God's 
side. But we must pray as we never 
prayed before.” 

Father General concluded his ser- 
mon by urging everyone to rededicate 
his life to Christ, to put on Christ, to 
bring Christ back into an apostate 
world. “Come to Christ, here in the 
manger. He holds the world in His 
hands. He is our hope, salvation, and 
peace.” t 


Two Midnight Masses 
were celebrated on New Year’s Day 
also; one in the Little Flower Chapel 
at the top of the Mountain, the other 
at St. John’s in the valley below on 
the Sisters’ property. In accordance 
with the orders of the authorities a 
Holy Hour preceded each Mass. Dur- 
ing these Holy Hours we again ded 
icated our communities to the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary. We prayed es- 
pecially for peace in the world. We 
also remembered all of our Lamp 
readers and benefactors. t 


Our Sisters held their 
annual Nativity Play on the last day 
of the old year in St. Mary’s Hall. The 
familiar Gospel story was portrayed 
in technicolor tableaux. This effect 
was achieved by placing a large 
framed filter in the foreground of the 
stage and playing vari-colored lights 
upon it. It was a Christmas picture book 
with scenes of the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, the Calling of the Shep- 
herds, the Nativity and the Adoration 
of the Magi. The last scene was the 
most realistic. A little two year old 
cherub who took the part of an angel 
couldn't keep still an instant. She kept 
staring at Our Lady, the Shepherds, 
the Wise Men and the Infant, won- 
dering what to make of them all. 
Best of all, though, she liked St. 
Joseph’s flowing beard. Thanks be, the 
curtain fell before she could investi- 
gate it fully. 


With the New Year 
come new resolutions and new 
changes. Bro. Emmanuel, S. A. started 
his new assignment at our Novitiate 
in Saranac Lake as assistant econome 
and driver. Bro. Thomas, S. A. came 
down from Saranac to take Bro. Fm- 
manuel’s old post in the mail room 
here at Graymoor. 

On January tenth seven lay brother 
postulants piled into the Suburban 
with Fr. Bonaventure at the wheel 
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for their trip to Saranac Lake to begin 
their two year novitiate. They have 
successfully completed their required 
six months’ probationary period at 
Graymoor where they have learned 
the rudiments of the religious life 
under the direction of Fr. Albert 
Heald, S.A. During the past. six 
months they have been working in the 
tailor shop, the kitchen, the sacristy, 
and the administration building. By 
the time you see this they will have 
begun their religious life by being 
clothed in the holy habit of our 
Society. 

Like all others who went before 
them, these eight have been suffering 
from the “What-name-shall-I-take” 
fever. According to our custom each 
candidate receives a new name when 
he receives his habit. He is permitted 
to select three names which have not 
been chosen by living members of 
the Congregation. He usually receives 
one of these choices as his future 
name. The fact that he doesn’t know 
which one until the day of his actual 
clothing adds to the suspense. Hence 
confidential whispers make the rounds. 
“What do you think of Photiphimus? 
Is Ezechiel taken yet? Is Melchisidech 
gone? What about Thragastus?” The 
usual answer is a pained silence or 
a curt, “Well, what about it?” It’s 
almost as much fun as naming a baby. 


In a room on the sec 
ond floor of our Administration Build- 
ing set in between the Ave Maria 
Hour offices and the Purgatorial de- 
partment is the office of the Postman’s 
Apostolate. This is the center of Gray- 
moor’s Religious Home Study Course 
for non-Catholics, a correspondence 
course which offers interested non 
Catholics, free of charge, the means 
of learning the fundamental doctrines 
of the Catholic faith. 

Graymoor’s Postman’s Apostolate 
began in June of 1941. The number of 
letters from non-Catholics was becom- 
ing too heavy to handle through the 
ordinary means of letter writing and 
Fr. Michael, S.A., who was then in 
charge of the program turned to the 
correspondence course method. He 
chose the system based on the book by 
Bishop Noll and Fr. Fallon entitled 
“Fr. Smith instructs Jackson,” a text 
book in dialogue with six lesson sheets 
of one hundred questions each. Those 
who accepted the offer received the 
text book and the first lesson sheet. 
Then as the student would return each 
lesson for correction, he would receive 
the following one. All this, of course, 
left no obligation on the part of the 
non-Catholic. 

Since Fr. Michael first enrolled a 





non ( atholic in the correspondence 
course, about two thousand others 
have accepted the course. The propor 
tion of those who have completed the 
instructions 
smaller. Yet the good seed has been 
sown and in some cases has sprung up 


unfortunately is much 


a hundredfold. There is evidence of 
this in the letter of those who are tak 
ing the course and those who have 
graduated summa cum laude. For 
example: “Dear Fr., My husband had 
not been able to correct his lesson and 
return it for all the excitement. He 
is finally a Catholic. He was baptized 
last Saturday. He received Holy Com- 
munion the same day and we were 
given the Nuptial Blessing... He in 
tends to continue his reading as he 
wants to be an ideal Catholic. He has 
been excited for weeks.” From the 
South another correspondent wrote, 
“The more I read your book the more 
I enjoy it and feel I am doing right 
to study it... Friends have seen the 
book and don’t want me to continue 
to study it, but I am not going to lis- 
ten to them, for I know I am right to 
continue it. My husband says it is my 
business what I study or read, not 
theirs at all. I am going to try and get 
some of them to read it one day so 
they can see for their own good that 
I am right. I pray each day that God 
will show me the way and help me to 
do the right thing.” 

Another wrote... “Dear Fr., I am 
writing to tell you that all my family 
except ore have been baptized and 
my husband and I expect to make our 
First Communion tomorrow, the chil- 
dren in the Spring...We are very 
happy and grateful for your help in 
bringing this about and shall always 
remember your kindness. 

“The book ‘Fr. Smith Instructs Jack- 
son’ is still going the rounds of the 
neighborhood. I had the privilege of 
lending it to a very prominent lady 
in our city. She is taking instructions 
now...” 

At present Fr. Matthias, S.A. is in 
charge of Graymoor’s Postman’s Apos- 
tolate. He is ably fitted for that work, 
for his patience and understanding 
are coupled with a genuine interest in 
the problems of others. As one of the 
older members of the Community, his 
long association with the Father 
Founder has made him deeply con- 
scious of the needs of the “other 
sheep” who Christ loves so much. t 


The Reverend Fr. 
Oliver D. O'Connor, O.F.M. Cap.. 
preached the Chair of Unity 
Octave here at Graymoor. At the same 
time he gave the retreat for three of 
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our Brothers who took their final vows 
on January 25, the feast of the Con 
version of St. Paul. Two of the Broth 
ers, Bro. Gerard Hull, S.A. and Bro 
Joachim Flynn, S.A., are stationed at 
Graymoor, while Bro. Roger McEneany 
S.A. is stationed at Montour Falls. 

Bro. Gerard comes from Brooklyn 
After his first profession he worked 
at the Administration Building at 
Graymoor. Then he saw some front 
line mission action at Canal Flat with 
Fr. Celestine Leahy, S.A. Canal Flat is 
in western Canada in the picturesque 
Kicking Horse Canyon area where 
men are men and missionaries are all 
too few. At present Bro. Gerard oper 
ates the telephone switchboard at 
Graymoor. 

Bro. Joachim 
Lynn. Since his profession he has 


Flynn comes from 


been taking care of recording Masses 
and sending them to missionaries in 
foreign lands. Through his work Bro. 
Joachim has come to know many mis 
China, Japan, India, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea. Re 
cently he was appointed sacristan at 
St. Paul’s Friary. 

Bro. Roger McEneany, S.A. is an 
other Brooklynite. He came to Gray 
moor in 1945, and at first worked in the 
Administration Department. When we 
bought Cook Academy at Montour 
Falls for our new preparatory semin- 
ary, Bro. Roger was one of the pioneers 
with Fr. David Gannon, S.A. who laid 
the groundwork for the splendid col 
lege we have there today. He was and 
still is driver, cook, mechanic; in a 
word, Roger-on-the-spot. Tt 


Shortly after our 
Founder, Fr. Paul James Wattson, S.A. 
died in 1940 the superior of our Soci- 
ety began to give thought to the 
writing of his biography. Many peo- 
ple knew Graymoor and many people 
knew its illustrious founder. His early 
life in the Episcopal Church, his 
founding of the Society of the Atone- 
ment, the romance of the first days 
of the Society and Fr. Paul’s work in 
the Catholic Church all made an en- 
grossing story. Plans were made and 
material collected. But then it was 
decided to wait for a time so that a 
clearer and more objective perspective 
could be attained. A few years ago an 
attempt was made to begin but the 
priest to whom the work was entrust- 
ed, already overburdened with work, 
fell sick and had to abandon it. 

After the General Chapter of 1949 
the time was deemed ripe for the 
writing of the biography; in fact the 
superiors felt that if it were not done 
now it would never be done. So they 


sionaries in 
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began looking around for someone to 
do it 

In the Society there have been two 
schools of thought on just who should 
write the life of Father Founder. One 
group believed that we should com 
mission some professional writer like 
Theodore Maynard, or Katherine Bur 
ton, or Frances Parkinson Keyes to d 
it because they would be able to be 
completely objective since they were 
not members of the Society. The other 
group just as strongly upheld the view 
that the author should be a priest of 
the Society, preferably one who had 
been intimate with Fr. Paul, one who 
would know the background. 

Then, it seems, Almighty God took 
a hand. Fr. David Gannon, S.A., took 
a severe attack. After quite a hard 
struggle in the hospital he was allowed 
to return to Graymoor but he was for 
bidden to do any work, in fact he 
had to keep to his room. This was a 
hard blow to the Society because 
Father David had always been very 
active, very efficient, and very valu 
able. He was one of the first to go 
to our Missions m North Carolina. He 
built a beautiful church, a handsome 
rectory, and started the school in Kin 
ston. He had had complete charge of 
the renovations at Montour Falls. At 
the time of his siezure he was acting 
as Mission Procurator. But hard as 
was the blow to the Séciety, it was 
harder on Fr. David. He had always 
been vigorous and active. Now the 
confinement and the idleness was al 
most driving him crazy. 

It was then that the thought occur 
ed to Father Angelus, the Superior 
General, that Fr. David was the man 
to write Father Founder's life. He 
had known Father Paul intimately, 
he knew the background, and he had 
done quite a bit of writing for THe 
Lamp and for other Catholic maga- 
zines and papers ever since his ordin- 
ation. 

So Father David began his labor of 
love about a year ago. He worked 
steadily in his cell hour after hour, 
reading old Lamps, poring over man- 
uscripts, marshalling his facts, and 
writing the whole story out in long- 
hand. His faithful amanuensis, Mr. 
Kingsley Moses, would type it out and 
return the copy every day for Fr. 
David’s polishing and corrections. Fr. 
John Forest, S.A., the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Society supplied him with 
letters and documents from the arch- 
ives. Other Friars read the manuscript 
and were delighted with it. Macmillan 
accepted it for publication in the 
Spring. Just as soon as it comes off 
the presses we will tell you more. 











1815, and from the windows 
of the Ursuline Convent the smoke rising from the 
plains of Chalmette was plainly discernible. The 
fate of the New World, perhaps the whole course 
of history, hinged on the outcome of the Battle of 

New Orleans. And a great fear seized the members of the 

little religious community. In this moment of crisis, the de 


T was January 8, 


vout sisters of the Ursuline Order knelt in prayer—a prayer 
for victory for American arms. 

Why were these sisters praying for these “foreign” troops 
sent there by some strange government in far-off Washington? 
We must turn back the calendar nearly another century to 
trace the events and circumstances leading up to this historic 
occasion. The story of those years of struggle and hardship 
and sacrifice, during which the Ursulines tamed a wilderness 
and helped to found a nation, constitutes one of the really 
glorious chapters in American history 
Catholic missions. 

Ten professed sisters of the Order had first landed at the 
French outpost of Nouvelle Orleans on August 7, 1727. The 
tiny frontier settlement was located on a spongy island inter 
laced with stagnant lakes and glassy bayous. The wretched 
hovels, which served as homes, were situated on the dryest 
patches of the morass, half hidden by the reeds and tall grasses. 
Sudden death was ever present, either from disease or at the 
hands of savage tribes outside the stockade. 


and in the history of 


Nor were the colonists a reassuring lot. They consisted 
mostly of gay opportunists and unprincipled roustabouts, all 


by HERBERT G. MOORE 





equally scornful of the laws of God and man—trappers, for 
tune-seekers, adventurers, ex-convicts and deported galley 
slaves. Since they were either seeking an exciting future or 
running away from an unsavory past, they were hardly men 
one would care to meet on a dark night. Nor did the women 
of the community serve as a stabilizing influence. Many of 
them had been recruited from the French House of Cor 
rection, and while they were now presumably reclaimed, they 
had had little schooling or religious training, and they natu: 
ally left something to be desired in their new roles as wives 
and mothers on the untamed frontier. 

Into this lawless, disease-ridden settlement on the very 
fringe of civilization, the Ursulines came. In this spiritual 
void these virtuous sisters undertook to Christianize the infi 
dels, to educate the ignorant, to minister to the sick, to care 
for the poor. There they established the first boarding institu- 
tion for girls in what comprises the present territory of the 
United States, the first free school, the first orphanage and 
the first charity hospital. The Ursuline Convent became the 
first, and for some 70 years the only such institution of the 
Catholic Church in all the vast region between the delta of 
the Mississippi and the mouth of the St. Lawrence. And it 
was largely through the efforts of these sisters, who had left 
their sanctuary at Rouen and renounced all the comforts of 
their native land, that Louisiana became a civilized place 
where respectable French families might come and live and 
raise their children. It all constitutes a saga of adventure and 
drama and romance and unselfish dedication that has few, if 
any, parallels in all history. It undoubtedly was one of the 
truly great missionary undertakings of all time. 

But 36 years after their arrival on these shores—in 1763- 
the little religious community at Nouvelle Orleans was shocked 
by the announcement that France was to transfer the city and 
the still largely unexplored territory of Louisiana to Spain. 
All the sisters and most of the colonists were of French origin. 
It wasn’t easy for them now to re-order their lives merely 
because of an agreement reached by two kings several thou- 
sand miles away. Besides, who knew whether the Spanish 
would be as tolerant and understanding as had been the 
French, and as anxious to help the Ursulines in promoting the 
religious, social and economic welfare of these frontiersmen? 

Consequently, when the first Spanish governor arrived, 
the people promptly rose in arms and drove him out. It might 
be said, therefore, that Louisiana became the first territory 
in the New World to free itself from the European yoke—a 


HE CONVENT 


dozen years before the first historic shot was fired at Lexington. 
These people, too, loved that precious thing called liberty. 

But the insurrection was quelled in time, and on August 
18, 1769, the Spanish colors were raised over the city. In fact, 
it is pleasant to report that the fears of the people proved to 
be groundless, and the only important change was that the 
religious were now tranferred from the diocese of Quebec 
to Havana. Life moved on, and New Orleans flourished and 
prospered under the rule of the Spaniards and the untiring 
zeal of the Ursuline sisters. 

But life then, as now, was not destined to be tranquil 
for long. And when it was learned late in 1802 that Spain 
was about to restore Louisiana to France, the people were 
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even more stunned and distressed than they had been in 1763. 
For in the meantime the French Revolution had taken place 
and there were wild rumors about how religion had been rid- 
iculed and churches desecrated. Naturally the Ursulines were 
not only disturbed about the change in sovereignty, but they 
were now alarmed lest this new “atheistic government” in 
Paris should confiscate the convent property and expel the 
entire religious community. Some of the aged sisters hastily 
Jeparted for Havana and the protection of the Spanish flag. 

But even more momentous events were ahead, for French 
rule this time was to be only a temporary interlude. Napoleon, 
partly because he needed money to finance his European 
campaigns and partly because he feared he would be unable 
to defend the distant colony against the English fleet anyway, 
leeded the entire million square miles of Louisiana to the 
United States. For the relatively small sum of $15,000,000 the 
ew American nation had gained a fabulous empire that was 
ither that all the territory once conquered by Alexander. 

But in December, 1803, when the Tricolor was hauled 
jown and the Stars and Stripes raised, there was no rejoic- 
ng among the Ursulines and their followers. For one thing, 
they were understandably annoyed at being treated as pawns 
nthe great game of world politics, to be bandied back and 
orth at the whim of some distant ruler. But far more import 
int, the American Bill of Rights had not been well publicized 
n New Orleans, and the good sisters now feared this new 
Protestant Government” in Washington as much as they had 
ecently feared the “atheists” in Paris. Once again it was ru- 
nored that the convent property would be seized. Was the 
onvent’s gate to be closed and the sisters’ young charges 
umed loose? Was all this noble work, first started in 1727, 
iow to come to an end? To the Ursulines, after three-quarters 
fa century during which they had helped to transform a 
awless frontier settlement into a civilized community, these 
juestions were vital. 

Finally on March 21, 1804, they addressed a plea direct to 
he President of the United States. His reply, dated May 15 
f that year, has been preserved as a rich historical document 
nd lays the foundation for the spirit of good will and under- 
tanding, which must always be the basis of our life together. 
Vrote the President: 

“I have received, holy sisters, the letter which you have 
ritten me, wherein you express anxiety for the property 
ested in your institution by the former governments of Louis- 
na. The principles of the Constitution and government of 











rHE WHITE HOUSE 


May 15, 1804 

“I have received, holy sisters, the letter 
which you have written me, wherein you express 
anxiety for the property vested in your institution 
by the former governments of Louisiana. The 
principles of the Constitution and government 
of the United States are a sure guarantee that 
it will be preserved to you sacred and inviolate, 
and that your institution will be permitted to 
govern itself according to its own voluntary rules, 
without any interference from the civil authority. 

“Whatever diversity of shade may appear 
in the religious opinion of our fellow citizens, 
the charitable objects of your institution cannot 
be indifferent to any; and its furtherance of the 


wholesome purposes of society, by training up 


UNDER THREE FLAGS 


e United States are a sure guarantee that it will be preserved 
4you sacred and inviolate, and that your institution will be 
mitted to govern itself according to its voluntary rules, 
ithout any interference from the civil authority. 
“Whatever diversity of shade may appear in the religious 
inion of our fellow citizens, the charitable objects of your 
stitution cannot be indifferent to any; and its furtherance 
the wholesome purpose of society, by. training up its 
unger members in the way they should go, cannot fail to 
sure it the patronage of the government it is under. Be 
sured that it will meet with all the protection which my 
fice can give it. 
“I salute you, holy sisters, with friendship and respect.” 
(Continued on page 14) 





its younger members in the way they should go, 
cannot fail to ensure it the patronage of the 
government it is under. Be assured that it will 
meet with all the protection which my office can 
give it. 

“I salute you, holy sisters, with friendship 


and respect, 


“Th. Jefferson” 
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\ Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men 
for the Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations 
received are invested and the interest used to continue this work. 


Saint Jude: C.R., Calif., $30.00; Total $5,116.50; Saint Joseph: 
Mrs. G.S., Mass., $1; L.V.B., Ohio., $1; Total $4,720.89;Saint Ann: 
Mrs. B.L., N.Y., $5; Mrs. M.W., N.Y., $10.00 Total $3,322.65 
Little Flower: K.F., Mass., $25.00; ].D., R.1., $2; Total $2,703.65 
Saint Margaret of Scotland: Chicago Group No. 1; $126.55; Total 
$2.416.11:Sacred Shoulder: Miss M.T., Mass., $1; Total $2,170.20 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. G.S., Mass., $1; Total $2,132.05; 
Saint Anthony: Mrs. G.S., $1; Total 2,085.40; Our Lady of the 
Atonement: Mrs. M.M., Ohio, $6; E.D., Wash. D.C., $1; Mrs. S.N. 

N.Y., $15.00; E.J.M., Ohio, $5; F.K., Ind., $1; H.J., N.Y., $2.50; 
Potal $2,034.39; Saint Matthias: O.L.A. Guild: $65.00; Total 
$1,609.39; Infant of Prague: Mrs. M.M., Ohio, $6; Mrs. N., N.Y. 

$20.00; R.P., Pa., $2.25; Total 1,125.60;Our Lady of Miraculous 
Medal: Mrs. M.T., Mass., $1; Total $1,107.50; Holy Spirit: E.D 

N. Mex., $1; Total $857.75; Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E.A. McC., 
N.Y.. $2; Total $569.83: Blessed Martin De Porres: Miss L.P.., 
N.H.. $2; Total $438.28; Sacred Heart: Mrs. M.M., Ohio, $6; Total 
$344.54;Brother Barnabas, S.A.: Miss A.A., N.Y., $2; Total $34.00 
All Saints: Total $195.85; Our Lady of Fatima: Total $244.62 
Saint Christopher: Total $2,474.15; Saint Francis of Assisi: Total 
$3,901.55; Our Lady of Lourdes: Total $1,905.05; Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor: Total $377.80; Precious Blood: Total $516.70; 
Father Paul, S.A.: Total $1,573.06; Saint Gerard Majella: Total 
$117.93;Holy Face: Total $592.55; Brother Philip, T.S.A.: Total 
$210.30; Brother Jude, S. A.: Total $606.20; Father Drumgoole: 
Total $950.55; Five Holy Wounds: Total $297.60; Saint Francis 
Xavier: Total $2,737.10; Saint John the Apostle: Total $280.06; 
Hope: Total $1,121.05; Holy Souls: Total $455.10; Holy Family: 
Total $251.00; Immaculate Conception: Total $455.10; Saint John: 
the Baptist: Total $905.85; Saint Margaret Mary: Total $292 
Saint Michael: Total $376.25; Most Holy Trinty: Total $116.20; 
Mother Lurana, S.A.: Total $349.15; Saint Patrick: Total $819.28; 
Saint Paul: Total $65.70; Pius X: Total $2,340.95; Saint Rita: Total 
$1,387.50; Our Sorrowful Mother Total $380.82; Sacred Head: 
Total $136.45; Brother Andre: Total $83.20; Brother Anthony, S.A.: 
Total $120.60; Saint Bridget of Ireland: Total $198.95; Venerable 
Catherine Tekawitha: Total $45.75; Saint Clare: Total $12.35; 
Father Baker: Total $599.35; Our Lady of the Rosary: Total 
$109.25 Our Lady of Victory: Total $36.00; Saint Mary Magdaline: 
Total $131.00; Saint Frances Cabrini: Total $277.95; Pius XI: 
Total $79.60; Archangel Raphael: Total $245.40; Saint Teresa of 
Avila: Total $65.60. 
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So we return to that date January 
8, 1815—and the battle raging on the 
plains of Chalmette, and the sisters 
fervently praying for the very men 
they had only recently feared. Stu 
dents of history know that the odds 
were definitely against the Americans 
that day at New Orleans. The English 
troops far outnumbered the men under 
General Andrew Jackson, and further 
more the English had the advantage 
of position. Victory for them would 
have meant that the city would have 
fallen, and a fourth flag would 
have flown over Louisiana that night. 
In such an event it is doubtful whether 
London would have ratified the Treaty 
of Ghent, negotiated two weeks 
before, but news of which was not 
yet known. The Mississippi might well 
have become our western boundary. 

But the sisters continued to pray for 
their new country, and a great mir 
acle was recorded. Jackson won an 
overwhelming victory that day, with 
English losses staggering, American 
losses almost insignificant. Was it due 
to the blundering of the English com 
mand? Was it due to the brilliant 
strategy of Old Hickory and the cour 
age of the troops under his leader 
ship? Or was it due to Divine inter 
cession—as they will tell you at the 
Ursuline Convent today? 

The victory of New Orleans will 
be debated as long as men live and 
history is written. For there just isn’t 
any explanation, in the strictly mili 
tary sense, of how and why the tide 
of battle took such an unexpected turn. 
But it’s interesting to note that Jack 
son, not exactly a retiring or modest 
individual normally, took none of the 
credit for himself. True, he was ac 
claimed a hero, and the turn of events 
raised him to national prominence. 
But Jackson himself apparently real- 
ized that some Power greater that he 
had been present on the plains of 
Chalmette that day. For he called the 
victory “the signal interposition of 
Heaven”, and requested that a public 
thanksgiving service be held. And 
even though a staunch Protestant him- 
self, he insisted upon visiting the Ursu- 
line Convent and paying his respects to 
the sisters in person—the swashbuck- 
ling general, who had fought, honoring 
the devout sisters who had prayed! 
It was a memorable day, indeed, when 
this famous warrior and future Presi- 
dent of the United States entered the 
convent, his proud head humbly 
bowed. 

Today there is in New Orleans a 
little touch of France and a little touch 
of Spain and a whole (Cont. page 30) 
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At Saint! 
Anthonus} 
Feety 


by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S.A. 


If there is one thing that characterizes 
St. Anthony as a teacher, it is his 
whole souled devotion to Holy Scrip- 
ture, a devotion that stems from his 
passionate love of God and His truth. 
Pope Gregory IX in 1227 in recogni- 
tion of Anthony’s extraordinary know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, bestowed upon 
him the title, “Living Ark of the Test- 
ament.” And of course one need but 
examine such of his sermons and com- 
mentaries as survive to see that they 
are literally tapestries of Scriptural 
texts marvelously woven into a unified 
presentation of Catholic truth. In view 
of all this, it would seem that one of 
the practical things we might well 
choose for imitation in the life of our 
great saint would be a more faithful 
adherence to the reading of the Holy 
Bible, or at least of the Four Gospels. 
Certainly the church desires this; Pope 
Benedict XV for example expressed 
the wish that “the Sacred Volume find 
its way into every Christian household, 
to be like the coin in the Gospel, 
sought for by all with diligence, and 
preserved by all with care, to the end 
that each one of the Faithful of Christ 
becoming accustomed day by day to 
read and ponder it, may thence learn 
to walk worthily, pleasing God in all 
things.” Yet, in practice, how many 
Catholics actually open the Bible even 
once a year, much less “day by day?” 
Or, to press the issue a little closer, 
how many homes now possess a Bible 
at all? That is, a readable one, not some 
old faded tome that goes back to 
horse and buggy days. If by any 
chance you have no Bible, why not 
take stens to secure one, at least a 
New Testament; resolve to read a 
chapter a day of the Gospels from 
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start to finish. Commence your read- 
ing with the sign of the cross and an 
aspiration to the Holy Ghost to bless 
you and to help you to read profitably. 
Make this your time to be with God 


and read slowly what is set forth, paus 


ing to digest such passages as particu- 
larly strike you. Be faithful to this 
daily reading. Do not read ten chap 
ters in a burst of fervor one day and 
then read only a half a chapter another 
day because you feel dull and 





WINTER’S SAINT ANTHONY 

About his feet the dead leaves blow 
And withered grass is curled, 

He holds a child against dark skies 
The child upholds a world. 

A globe stained gray with summer’s 

dust 

[ts painted surface worn, 

But tightly grasped in one small Hand 
And through the seasons borne. 

On Christmas Eve the drifting snow 
Comes down without a sound, 

And Saint and Sanctity stand white 
And white the world is found. 





indifferent. Read a chapter a day and 
stick to it regardless of your feelings; 
do it to please God, not your feelings. 

You do not read Scripture for 
amusement or vain curiosity, but sole- 
ly to draw closer to God, for as Pope 
Leo XIII tells us, “Nowhere is there 
anything more full or more expressive 
on the subject of the Saviour of the 
world than is to be found in the whole 
range of the Bible.” And he quotes 
St. Jerome who tells us, “To be ignor- 
ant of the Scripture is to be ignorant 
of Christ,” a weighty statement surely. 
Here at Graymoor, in the Shrine 





Chapel, we see St. Anthony's familia: 
statue bearing the Holy Child 

closer glance will show us that th 
Infant Jesus rests upon an open book 
the Book of Books, the word of God 
Let us take up this holy volume dail 
and if not in open vision yet in spirit 
and in truth, we will find resting upon 
its pages the same loving Saviow 
speaking intimately to our hearts and 
revealing to us some of the secrets of 
Divine Love that seven hundred years 
ago enraptured the heart of St 
Anthony, the “Living Ark of the Test 
ament...” “and I will give vou hidden 
treasures and the concealed riches of 
secret places, that you may know that 
I am the Lord.” (Isais 45-3) Tt 





Among the many visitors to Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine here some years ago 
was a woman of New York, a Luth 
eran and a widow. We could tell 
many things done by this lady that 
would put many an indifferent Cath 
olic to shame. But here are a few 
examples at random. An Italian fruit 
store proprietor where she traded 
lost his mother by death, and _ this 
lady learning of it, sent us money at 
once to have a Mass said for her re- 
pose because as she explained, the 
man had lost faith and would not 
bother; yet she knew that Catholics 
always had Masses for their dead. 
Again, she bought two good medals 
of St. Anthony from Graymoor and 
presented them to a girl in her office 
one for her and one for her husband 
The girl was quite pleased with this 
little token of interest and visited a 
church shortly after to pray and light 
a candle for her friend in return. Now 
as the girl and her husband were both 
lapsed Catholics it meant at least a 
stir of life in a hitherto spiritual cem- 
etery. And yearly she secured ow 
Catholic calendars for her friends and 
needless to remark, while scarcely 
keeping her head above water finan- 
cially, and often unemployed, sh« 
contributed most generously to Gray- 
moor and apologized for not doing 
more. She was most devoted to the 
Infant of Prague and to Saint 
Anthony, and sent in her petition t 
the various novenas in the course of 
the year. Hence it was no surpris« 
when she visited us recently and an- 
nounced that she was now a “full 
fledged Catholic” and very happy in 
the possession of this greatest of all 
gifts, the gift of faith. + i 


Long before he became a Franciscan, 
the life of St. Anthony was starred 
with miracles. The traces of the cross 
on the marble (Cont. on page 29) 
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Dan wrestled quite a bit with his conscience before he made a clean 





breast of his part in the delay of the specials. It was worth it, though. 


Not only did he keep his foreman’s job but he also made a friend. 


WAS pretty happy that particular Monday 
morning—until I met Harold Easton. It was 
the first time I had been in the Cutting de- 
partment of the Lott Cloth factory without the 
supervision of Mr. Tilton, the foreman. He had 
been promoted to the Sales department on Sat 
urday, and I don’t mind saying I was almost 
sure I would get the vacated foreman’s job. 

The Lott Company reminds you in some 
respects of your schooldays. They start you to 
work by ringing a bell—and stop you the same 
way. As the bell rang to commence work that 
day, a newcomer made his appearance. He 
entered the cutting-room confidently—too con- 
fidently, I thought. 

“Mr. Lott sent me over from Parts depart 
ment,” he announced _airily. 

I'll admit I felt an immediate sense of antag- 
onism. The fellow’ tone, his sleek black 
hair, his jaunty carriage, all contributed to my 
reaction. 

“Yes?” I replied, snappishly, “What capa 
city?” 

“Oh, none in particular,” answered the 
chesty fellow. “Probably foreman in a day or 
two.” 

I wasn’t too careful about hiding my yawn. 
“Remarkable,” I breathed. “From Parts depart- 
ment errand-boy to cutting room foreman in 
one big hop. Could you remember your name? 
I may want to know it.” 

“Of course,” smiled the cocky lad. “Harold 
Easton. And yours?” 

“Dan Holt,” I barked, “acting-foreman of 
the cutting room.” The next instant I could 
have nipped off the end of my big tongue. 
After all, I didn’t know whether I was acting- 
foreman or not. In fact, I had received no 
instructions whatsoever. 

The new fellow, Harold Easton, laughingly 
ran his hand over his gleaming hair. “Well, Mr. 
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by LLOYD DERRICKSON 


Bolt—er, pardon, Mr. Holt,” he 
to have to take your job.” 

Believe me, I was about to make one very 
nasty retort but managed somehow to stay my 
too active tongue. No use in being boorish, | 
decided. “You'll find an there on the 
hook,” I said quietly. 

Well, at the end of the first week I was a 
very thoughful lad. For Harold Easton had 
proved himself to be an worker. 
Although new in the cutting room, he had a 
much better idea of the way the entire cloth 
factory functioned than I did. Also, he learned 
the work surprisingly fast. In fact, Harold 
quickly learned as much about the cutting 
room as I did. And mind you, all in one 
week, and I had had a year’s experience. 

The blow came on the next Monday morn 
ing. Mr. Lott, owner of the factory, entered 
the cutting room and without so much as a 
word to me, except good morning, formally 
made Harold Easton foreman of the job! 

After Mr. Lott left, Harold drifted over to 
my table. “Dan,” he mouthed, “I’m sorry to 
take your job, but you know merit has to be 
rewarded.” 

I didn’t answer, but don’t give me any credit 
for self-control. I was too angry to talk. Angry, 
and bitterly disappointed. The foreman job 
paid five a week more than I was making—and 
I needed that money. 

Well, sure I considered quitting. But the fact 
is, I was afraid I wouldn’t be able to get an- 
other job, and my parents are none too rich. 
And anyway, I liked the business—even though 
I didn’t like that business I'd been given. 

So I stayed and watched Harold doing a 
fine job. The sample cuts of cloth were always 
accurate and promptly relayed to the big sales 
floor. The tiers of cloth bolts were kept clean 
and numerically in order. (Cont. page 24) 
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APOLEON Bonaparte had known 
the worldly glories of this earthly 
life more fully than any other man 
of his time. He had risen from obscu- 
rity to be Emperor of the French; he 
had assumed the crown ot the Lom- 
bards; he had tried to usurp the tiara 
of the Papacy; he had moved his 
friends and like 


relatives pawns on 


the chessboard of Europe; he had 
changed the boundaries of ancient 
kingdoms; he had devised leagues 


and confederations, bringing together 
groups that did not belong together; 
he had announced himself as_ the 
successor of Charlemagne. When 
Death came for Napoleon, as it must 
to all men, the scene of the meeting 
had little glory in it. It was no modest 
home but the rocky, barren, imper 
sonal island of St. Helena. 

As a prisoner of war in his fifty- 
first year Napoleon felt the full effects 
of the cancer which had tormented 
him for years. He who had not known 
genuine illness during most of his life 
now suffered great pain, torment and 
lassitude. Napoleon’s surroundings 
were not meant to please the man 
who had once ruled a continent. The 
mighty were chipped 
and cracked. The flooring of his home 
had been placed not too daintily over 
quarters that had once been a stable. 
He was continually spied on, investi- 
gated and analyzed. His pitiful 
belongings were pawed over from 
time to time to make sure he would 


one’s dishes 


not harm himself. 

What the thoughts of the 
mighty when they are brought to the 
level of ordinary men by misfortune 
and disease? Are they sad, fretful, 
dismayed? Can they keep back the 
cries of uneasiness and discomfort? 
Almost all that Napoleon said and 
did has for all the 
world to see. His last year was faith 
fully recorded. What does the story 
tell? 

In December, 1820, news came to 
St. Helena that Napoleon’s sister, 
Princess Elisa, had died. The sick 
man said: 

Well, you see, Elisa points the way 
... The first of our family who will 
follow Elisa to the grave is that great 
Napoleon who is bending under his 
load and yet who keeps Europe in 
alarm, 

Here was a mingling of homesick- 
ness and vanity. 

Doctor Automarchi, Napoleon’s 
physician, troubled at his patient’s 
quick decline, suggested a consulta- 
tion. Napoleon’s answer showed his 
distrust of everyone about him. 

What's the good of a consultation? 
You are all blind playing with the 


are 


been set down 


blind. In any case who’s there to c« 
sult? Englishmen? I won't have then 

The Doctor did what he could. Hi 
forward with medicine and 
insisted that it be taken. Napoleon 
exploded peevishly but took the dos« 

It is incredible how I dislike medi 
cine . However great an effort I 
make I cannot put to my lips a cu; 
with the least medicine in it 

After all, it would seem, the differ 
ence between the great and the small 
marked Death is 
around the corner. 

In April, 1821, Napoleon knew his 
end was not far off. He gave instruc- 
tions about what was to be done with 
his body; dictated messages for his 
wife, Marie Louise, and wanted to be 
remembered to his son. Certain busi- 
ness matters were to be attended to, 
especially the credits on deposit with 
agents in France. He asked his com- 
panions to think well of him after he 
was gone. The chill, bleak landscape 
of St. Helena had entered his soul 
and he longed for sunny Italy and 
fair France. Napoleon had been born 
a Catholic. What now that Death 
was coming for him who had flouted 
the Catholic Church so often? On 
April 21 he came to a conclusion 
about his soul. Napoleon’s mind and 
heart were finally at one about what 
had to be done. The prospects of 
another world brought these famous 
words: 

I was born in the Catholic faith. I 
wish to carry out the duties it imposes 
and to receive the consolation it gives 

Who, then, shall complain that a 
long illness is in itself evilP Must we 
always list pain among the calami- 
Which matters most—what we 
have or what we are? Napoleon had 
possessed more than most men famed 
through the centuries. His answer to 
his own spiritual forth- 
right, resigned and mature, contained 
more real wisdom than most of the 
pronouncements he had mouthed in 
an exceedingly active life. Lying flat 
on his back in a not-too-dainty bed 
he marched farther and triumphed 
faster than he had done in any mili- 
tary campaign. 

During May the patient grew 
worse. He was so enfeebled he could 
not raise a hand. Pain tore at him 
until nature, the considerate mother, 
threw in the block of unconscious- 
ness and he fell into a coma. Those in 
attendance conferred from time to 
time to determine if he still lived. 
They leaned down to the sufferer. 
Yes, he was still breathing. Time 
moved slowly. Death waited, waited 
until the drainage of strength could 
be completed. (Continued on page 31) 
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WHAT'S THE GOOD OF A CONSULTATION? YOU ARE ALL BLIND PLAYING 


WITH THE BLIND. IN ANY CASE, WHO’S THERE TO CONSULT? I WAS BORN 
IN THE CATHOLIC FAITH. I WISH TO CARRY OUT THE DUTIES IT IMPOSES 
AND TO RECEIVE THE CONSOLATION THAT IT BRINGS. 
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Let’s Look Them Over 


WE LIKE 
IN OUR IMAGE by Houston Harte and Guy Rowe 
ROMAN COLLAR by Monsignor E. Roberts Moore 
I BELIEVED by Douglas Hyde 
WALK WITH THE wisE by Hyacinth Blocker 
THE ART OF COURAGEOUS LIVING by John A. O’Brien 


Reviewed by De Sales Standerwick, S. A. 





LIFE WITH FATHER MOORE... 


Quite possibly, you may yet be one 
of those Catholics who has not read 
any of the numerous books about 
priests and their doings that have 
been published in large numbers in 
recent years. Certainly you remember 
“The World, The Flesh and Father 
Smith.” Well, a new book on the same 
subject, but in a different style has 
appeared. And, if you are a New 
Yorker, you will appreciate the story 
told by Monsignor E. Roberts Moore, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church on Bar- 
clay Street and author of “Roman 
Collar” (Macmillan, $3.00) 

It isn’t a novel; it isn’t a theological 
treatise; it probably would be called 
autobiographical, for in it he recalls 
the duties and activities of his priest- 
ly years so that the reader may have 
“a pretty good idea” of what a priest 
does with his time. Monsignor Moore 
is at an advantage in telling such a 
story since he has been a parish cu- 
rate, a “special worker’, and a pastor. 

Under the headings of parish dut- 
ies, he tells of such priestly tasks as 
sick calls, parlor calls involving par- 
ticularly marriage cases, the everlast- 
ing and everpresent styles of panhand- 
ling, and conversions. 

As a special worker, Monsignor 
Moore came to know and here de- 
scribes the workings of the Catholic 
Charities of New York. The reader’s 
viewpoint of the Church can no longer 
be limited by his own parish after 
going through this book; for boys’ 
clubs, the Boy and Girl Scouts, Hous- 
ing, the National Youth Administra- 
tion: all these and more came under 
Monsignor Moore’s observation and 
direction. 

Besides these, the author tells of 


many of the grand and odd and self- 
less priests who have worked in the 
Archdiocese of New York. The priest- 
ly portrait painted in this book is in- 
spiring, human, and Church-minded. 
Aside from one or two grammatically 
confusing sentences in almost every 
chapter, the book certainly need not 
be “struggled through”. 


FROM RUSSIA TO ROME... 


Two years ago newspapers through- 
out the world reported the sensational 
story of the conversion to the Church 
of Douglas Hyde, one of England’s 
top Communists and editor of their 
party organ, the Daily Worker. In his 
recent book, “I Believed,” (Putnam, 
$3.50) Mr. Hyde recounts in a very 
striking manner-the long odyssey which 
finally brought him and his family 
within the portals of Christ’s true 
Church. It is a warm and moving 
account and a well thought out one 
that the author gives of his days as 
an active and spirited Communist, of 
his growing doubts and dissatisfaction 
with the party, and of his final break 
with it. The reader will follow with 
sympathy and interest the first awak- 
enings of attraction-towards Catholic- 
ism which the author experienced 
while holding his high position and 
which were followed by the pangs of 
conflict in his search for what he was 
convinced was the truth. 

In these pages one will obtain a 
vivid picture of the inner workings of 
the Communist party, the mentality 
of its members, the secret of their 
almost incredible sacrifices, the cunn- 
ing strategy in gaining their objec- 
tives. What makes this particular book 
so readable is the element of human 
interest which Mr. Hyde creates in his 
personal and frank account of his 
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painful and rugged journey to the 
faith. From the moment when the 
writings of Chesterton and Belloc 
set him pondering, through his dis- 
gust with party tactics, his admiration 
of the Church’s teachings, his stealthy 
visits to St. Etheldreda’s Church in 
Lower London, to the secret Baptism 
of himself, his wife, and two children 
—through all this the reader will fol- 
low him with that sympathetic inter- 
est which the sincere searcher for 
truth will always evoke. 

There is much in this well written 
book to edify and inspire the though- 
ful Catholic. It is bound to give him 
a deeper appreciation for his own 
faith, and a more sympathetic under- 
standing for those misguided zealots 
outside the Church. For these and 
other weighty reasons we heartily re- 
commend “I Believed” as one of the 
very best contributions to the Catholic 
literature of our day. 

IN THE BEGINNING... 

It has taken publishers of the Bible 
many, many years to catch up with 
modern styles of printing. For years, 
Catholics especially labored with 
thick volumes, double-columned small 
print graced with minute chapter 
summaries and footnotes. The Con- 
fraternity edition of the New Test- 
ament was almost as great a turn from 
tradition as the Pope’s command for 
a retranslation from the Hebrew. And 
anyone who saw, certainly purchased, 
the illustrated edition of Monsignor 
Knox’s New Testament. The Oxford 
University Press has carried the new 
psychology into the Old Testament. It 
has printed a book, “In Our Image” 
(Oxford University Press, $10.00) 
which, despite its bulk and _ cost, 
would seem a “must” for every Ca- 
tholic. Twenty-six of the best Old 
Testament passages have been printed 
in this book; the large print in para- 
graph form, with the extremely 
generous. margins, will delight any- 
one who has tried the Old Douay. 
Coupled with this fine choice are 
thirty-two color paintings (and the 
colors are magnificent) by Guy Rowe, 
former cover-artist for Time maga- 
zine. This is a “living-room table” 
book, never to be shelved. Be sure 
and buy the Catholic edition. 
ANTIDOTE TO WORRY... 

“Here ends the reading of this 
book. Now for the living of it.” This 
postscript from Father O’Brien’s stim- 
ulating (though apparently hurriedly 
written) work together with its title, 
“The Art of Courageous Living” (Mc- 
Mullen, $2.50), give a key to its con- 
tent and purpose. It is frankly intend- 
ed as a common sense (Cont. page 30) 
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IN CHURCH? ... Sometimes I have 
seen mixed marriages performed in a 
Catholic Church; on other occasions 
I noticed that they were performed 
in the priest’s house. Whai is the 
Church law on this matter? 
V. MeN. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The Canon Law of the Church 
states that marriages between Catho- 
lics and non-Cathuiics are to be cele- 
brated outside of the church—general- 
ly in the priest's residence. It is left, 
however, to the prudence of the Bish- 
op of the diocese to permit a mixed 
marriage in the church, but without 
Mass. in short, the Church with good 
reason does not show the same favor 
to mixed marriages as to weddings of 
Catholics. But when there are reasons 
for having the mixed marriage in 
church (without Mass), the Church 
permits it. 


CONVERTS?...Could you recom- 
mend an interesting book giving the 
story of some famous present-day con- 
verts to the Faith. I desire something 
of this kind for a non-Catholic friend. 
A Reader, Philadelphia. 

Yes. Perhaps the best collection of 
such accounts are Father O'Brien's 
Road to Damascus and Where I Found 
Christ. These tell the story of the 
spiritual pilgrimage of about two 
dozen converts, among them Thomas 
Merton, Clare Booth Luce, and others. 


BULL-FIGHT. Recently I was en- 
gaged in a discussion regarding the 
Spanish bull-fights. I held that they 
were cruel and immoral. What is your 
idea on this subject? 
M.M.L., Baltimore, Md. 
Doubtless you refer to the contests 
in which the gladiators are professional 
bull-fighters. There is a code of rules. 
The matador fights on foot, meeting 
the bull face to face, with the inten- 
tion of striking the animal in the neck 
and instantly killing it. Such a contest 
does not seem to be against the 
natural law because the skill of the 
athletes makes the danger of human 
death remote. As a matter of fact, it 
has been regarded as an example of 
mankind’s mastery over brute crea- 
tion. Spaniards regard prize-fighting 
as more brutal, because here the vic- 
tim is a human being. Bull-fighting 
is not the blood-thirsty spectacle 
sometimes imagined by SPCA groups. 
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Americans who have witnessed the 
contests are less likely to ascribe them 
to barbarous instincts. 


HOW ABOUT IT?...An acquaint- 
ance of mine who, incidentally, is not 
too ardent a Catholic, told me recently 
that his sister had gone to Rome to get 
a divorce. She was validly married in 
the Catholic Church. His contention 
is that “she'll get it, because Lucrezia 
Borgia got it.” Did Lucrezia Borgia 
(whoever she is) really get a divorce 
from the Pope? 
M. McM., Annapolis, Md. 
That there can be no divorce has 
been the constant teaching and prac- 
tice of the Church. Our Lord’s words, 
“What God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder,” and the tradition 
of the Fathers,to cite for one St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen: “Divorce is repugnant 
to our laws” state firmly the Christian 
truth on the matter. The paganism of 
ancient Rome and of early medieval 
barbarians and of many moderns has 
carried on a steady onslaught against 
this teaching and practice. And the 
records of two thousand years reveal 
many Catholics who for good or bad 
reasons have sought (I do not speak 
of those who give up the faith and 
“re-marry” outside of the Church) an- 
nulments. In some cases annulments 
are granted by the Roman Rota. This 
is the case if it is clearly proven that 
no true contract of marriage existed. 
About five hundred years ago a 
woman by the name of Lucrezia 
Borgia sought such an annulment. 
She and her lawful husband swore 
(falsely) that their marriage was never 
consummated. An annulment was 
granted. It may be cited as an example 
of “beating the law” if the law can 
be beaten by a lie. 


IS THIS NARROWNESS? 
Several of my friends are not Cath- 


olies. In a conversation some weeks 
ago, one of them said that regardless 
of the fact that one person is a Metho- 
dist, another a Baptist, another a 
Catholic, all have the true faith in 
Christ. At the time I didn’t know just 
what position to take on the matter. 
What should I have said? 
B.G.H., Erie, Pa. 
It may not have been the prudent 
thing to have stirred up a bitter argu- 
ment. But the statement is not true 
(even though the person who said it 
may have erroneously believed it in 
his heart). Christ taught only truth, 
and truth is one. There is no possi- 
bility that there can be two Churches 
teaching contradictory doctrines. If 
one be true, the other is obviously not 
true. There is, for example, only one 
true multiplication table teaching that 
two plus two equals four, and so on. 
Any other table (e.g. teaching that 
two plus two equals five) is false. 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism’— 
these are God’s words. And as there is 
one Lord, and no other, there is one 
faith, and no other. We can no more 
admit two true religions than we can 
admit two true Gods. This is not “nar- 
rowness.” Our Church does not and 
cannot admit any other body as the 
true Church founded and guided by 
Christ. 


MONKS... . Are there any Carthusian 
monks in American? How do they 
differ from the Trappists? 
D.F.S. Scranton, Pa. 
The Carthusian life, though contem- 
plative like that of the Trappist, is 
essentially solitary. There are at pre- 
sent no Carthusians in America, but 
a foundation is contemplated in the 
coming year. 


NEW COVENANT?... What: is 
meant by “the New Covenant”? I hear 
this mentioned often in sermons and 
was wondering. 
M. C., Peoria, IIl. 
Covenant literally means agreement, 
compact, or promise between two per- 
sons or parties. The Old and New cov- 
enants designate the promises made 
by God to man and (Cont. page 30) 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 
interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 


Father Ralph Thomas, S. A. The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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Detender 
ot the Faith 


“The evil that men do lives after them; the 


good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Julius Caesar, III, ii. 


**()EORGE VI, by the grace of God, his friends, in sophomore class at 


King of England . . . Defender 
of Faith . Yes, that’s what 
the Latin words mean.. They are en- 
British coin.” 
that title, ‘Defender 
of the Faith, was first given to the 
English kings by the Pope?” 

“Well, I don’t know if the Pope 
foresaw that the title would be worn 
by Queen Elizabeth, but, at any rate, 
Pope Leo X gave that official honor 
to Henry VIII.” 

“Henry VITI? 

oe 

“I thought Henry VIII followed the 
lead of Luther and broke away from 
the Pope?” 

They sat there in the late afternoon, 
the aged Franciscan priest and_ his 
voung visitor. The bright sunlight was 
forsaking the small but 
streaks from the horizon predicted a 
warm tomorrow. Father Didacus was 

after fifty-one 
many of his former con- 


graved on every 
“And you say 


room, red 


retired now 
priest—but 
verts still came to visit him, to talk 
ibout curious and interesting things, 
the stars, the habits of birds, the visit 
of St. Francis to the Sultan 

Father Didacus had a kind interest 
in everything. 

“Yes, he later broke the 
Church. But, really, two 
Henrys the young king, a scholar, 
patron of the arts, devout Catholic 
and the later Henry 1 


years a 


from 
there are 


who divorced 

his wife and left the Church.” 
“What made him change so much?” 

Preston was a tireless 


Leroy ques- 


tioner. He was the same way, so said 


Henry VIII as Defender Of the Faith 
with Cardinal Woolsey before tragedy 
struck England. 


State College.” 

“That's a long story. But perhaps it 
can be illustrated by a strange fact. 
In the Vatican Library at Rome two 
of Henry VIII's works. still survive 
and are on exhibition: one is a beauti 
ful parchment 
Defense of the Sacraments, 
written in 1621 Luther, and 
presented over the King’s signature 
to Pope Leo X; the second is a sheaf 
of love-letters, written to Anne Boleyn.” 

“How did the love-letters get 
there?” 

“I thought you'd ask that. But I 
don’t know. But they 
no doubt they 
the English King was a bit of a poet. 
I recall a refrain of his making which 
runs, 


codex of 
Seven 


Henry's 


against 


are there, and 
are interesting because 


Green growcth the holly, so 
doth the ivy. 
Though winter blasts blou 
never so high. 
Green groweth the holly 
“Sounds like a refrain from one of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” 
“Henry was no Shakespeare, but 
he did try his han] 
He even 


it a lot of things. 
composed a hymn 
some people still sing to-do ee 
But we're getting off the track. Didn't 
vou ask how he got the title of ‘De 
fender of the Faith’ ”? 

* Ts. 

“Well, by the year 1521, Luther 
had repudiated the authority of the 


which 


Pope, and was in the process of put- 
religion of his 
own. He cut down the Sacraments to 
three and then to two, and some were 


ting together a new 
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wondering if he’d leave any survive 
Henry, the English King, was about 
thirty then. He had well 
schovled; in fact, years earlier cer 
tain people thought he might study 
for the priesthood. He hadn't yet set 
himself to the excessive pursuit of 
bodily culture. Alarmed by Luther's 
heresy, he composed a book in de 
fense of the Seven Sacraments, and 
sent if for approval to the Pope.” 

“Did Henry really write it?” 

“Yes, he spent quite awhile in its 
composition, and sent it to Pope Leo 
X together with a letter pledging him- 
self to weed out the apostate German 
monk’s new with all his 
powers.” 


been 


heresy 


“And it was well received?” 
“Indeed it was. In the same yea 
Pope Leo issued an order that Henry 
be henceforth known among Christian 
peoples as ‘Defender of the Faith.’ ” 
They were quiet for a moment 
which ended with the clock in the 
bell-tower striking once for the 
half-hour. 
“Does _ the 
Sacraments?” 


book treat all 
continued Leroy. 

“It does that. It is especially elo 
quent on the Sacrament of Marriage.’ 

“A bit ironical, what with himself 
later having six wives.” 

“Yes. That’s the part of it 
But Henry was incensed at Luther's 
claim that Marriage was a Sacrament 
neither in the Old nor the New Law 
He quoted this and went on to writ 


seveli 


sad 


that in Matrimony man and woman ar 
joined together by 
monies of men only, but are joined in 
separably by God. The treatise is in 
flammatory in spots, and here Henn 
insinuates that Luther 
men act like animals.” 

“What does he sav about Luther's 
denial of the aut>ority of the Pope? 

“Te that ‘blockish, 
ind considers Luther under the power 


not rashly cere 


would have 


calls charge 
of the Furies. I remember a sentencé 
here which the King writes calling 
upon all look upon. the 
incient monuments and see that from 
the conversion of t' world all the 

obedient to th 


men to 


Church has 
See of Rome. 

“What a change! The ‘Defender of 
the Faith’ to later lead England from 
the faith.” 

“Yes. Poor Henry. Historians say 
that despite his break from the Hols 
See, he never did get himself to 
agree with the theses of Luther. As 
late as 1541 he planned to send am- 
bassadors to the emperor to devise 
means of reconciliation with the Ro- 
man Pontiff. He was driven to this 
by his conscience, (Cont. on page 29) 


been 
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Sidetracked 
(From page 17) Oh yes, Harold seem 
ed to have been born for that job. 

I became resigned. Now and then 
Harold would try to get me to talk 
to him. He even went out of his 
way to be pleasant sometimes, and a 
sneaking thought came into my mind, 
now and then, that he really wasn’t 
such a bad fellow. Still, I didn’t un 
bend. After all, ’'d been wronged and 
I wanted to sulk. So sulk I did. 

But just the same I used my eyes 
and brain—what there is of the latter, 
I mean. And that’s how I noticed that 
Harold didn’t know about Specials. 

You see, the tickets came down a 
chute into a small cage. On them was 
written the yardage of cloth to be cut. 
Most of them required no especially 
prompt or careful attention. But the 
Specials were a different matter. They 
always caried a notation in red crayon, 
and the Foreman was supposed to be 
on the lookout for them, because their 
yardage was to be cut immediately 
on arrival and taken to the Sales floor, 
inasmuch as the purchaser was wait- 
ing in person for the goods. 

One afternoon three Specials flut 
tered from the chute into the wire 
cage beneath. Harold as 
attended the cage and distributed the 
tickets among the five cutters who 
noted the quality and quantity of 
cloth required and accordingly cut it. 
And each time a Special had arrived 
Harold had paid no attention to it. In 
fact, he allowed all three Specials to 
remain in the basket until their turn 
came in the normal manner, rather 
than attending them immediately. 

When I saw what was happening 
I was surprised. It didn’t seem pos 
sible Harold could be ignorant of the 
importance of the Specials. But his 
action was evidence. Somehow the 


foreman, 





QUEEN OF THE ROSARY 
Virgin Mary, Queen of the Beads, 
Grant to us our daily needs. 

Give us strength and give us love— 
Guide us to the One above. 


You, who from the very start, 
Carried the Christ Child in your heart, 
Let your Rosary lead the way 
To the Prince of Peace on Judgement 
Day. 
Virgin Mary, mother of all, 
Lift us when we start to fall. 
Let your Beads be our strength again— 
And plant your peace in the hearts of 
men. 
Anne Forte Materazo 


had failed to learn— or 
had forgotten—about Specials. I began 
to wonder what Mr. Lott was going 


to say about the delay. 


great man 


I hadn't long to wait. In about 
twenty minutes Mr. Lott burst into 
the cutting room. “Where’s those 


Specials?” he demanded impatiently. 
“Three customers have been waiting 
over a half-hour for them!” 

Harold was bewildered. “What 
what’s the numbers of the orders, sir?” 
he inquired agitatedly. 

“Number!” shouted Mr. Lott. Don’t 
you have them?” At that moment his 
practised eye picked out the tickets 
with the red crayon notations on them 
among the heap of waiting regular 
orders. 

“Not even out of the basket yet!” 
he shouted. Turning to me, he said, 
“Dan, drop everything and get these 
Specials out.” Glaring, he stalked from 
the room. 

Harold wiped his brow. “Whew!” 
he whistled noiselessly, “is Mr. Lott 
angry. How was I to know they were 
special orders?” 

I said nothing, made no explanation. 
The next morning, though, I watched 
the wire cage closely. Sure enough, 
along about ten o'clock, I detected a 
red crayoned ticket amid the shower 
of ordinary white ones. 

From the corner of my eye I watch 
ed Harold. You see, he didn’t 
that he had to watch the tickets care 


know 


fully as they came in, in order to 
detect any Specials. He just went 
along normally—attending to each 


order as it came. It was then I realized 
that a person couldn't learn everything 
in just a week. And was I happy. 

Of course, there were several times 
I debated with myself whether I 
should call Harold’s attention to the 
Specials. But each time I argued my- 
self out of it. “It’s none of my busi- 
ness,” I told myself. “Harold’s Fore- 
man, not me. I’m only a cutter. Why 
should I try to tell the great Foreman 
Harold Easton how to do his job?” 

But all the time I delayed telling 
him I had an uneasy, guilty feeling. 
I knew I should tell him—but I didn’t. 
You see, I was sulking—remember? 

Things happened fast when Mr. 
Lott entered the room. He sorted 
through the tickets until he found the 
Special. 

Coldly he turned to Harold. “This 
has been waiting twenty minutes. I’ve 
timed it.” He looked at me. “Dan, 
you'll be in charge from now on. 
Easton will take your job.” 

During the remainder of the day 
I wondered why I wasn’t happy. I had 
the Foreman’s job, and Harold had 
been demoted—completely deflated. It 
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MY PRAYER 


In my hour of weakness 
When friends don’t understand 
"Tis, then, oh Lord I ask Thee 
To lend a helping hand 
In time of tribulation, 
When doubt creeps slowly in 
"Tis then I ask for strength, oh Lord 
To keep my heart from sin. 
And when all others fail me, 
As the voice of Death I hear, 
I will not be afraid, oh Lord, 
I'll know that Thou art near. 
Anne Forte Materazo 





should have been sweet victory to me 
—only it wasn't. 

Five minutes before quitting time 
I went to Mr. Lott and told him the 
whole story. “There’s really no excuse 
for me, Mr. Lott,” I admitted. “You 
see, I knew about those Specials, but 
Harold didn’t... You can’t learn it 
all in a week. But Harold was good in 
every other respect. | 
told him.” 

Mr. Lott listened and finally said, 
“I see. All right, Dan. I'll think this 
over. It’s quitting time now.” 

The next morning Harold wasn’t at 
his post, and I was worried. But about 
twenty minutes later he entered the 
room and marched up to me. “Shake, 
old boy,” he said warmly. “I’ve just 
come from Mr. Lott’s office. He told 
me everything, and I want to thank 
you for trying to keep me in the job. 
It's more than I deserve.” 

“Trying to keep you?” I asked. 

“Tee,” Harold, “but guess I 
won't be seeing much of you during 
working hours. I’m going to be shifted, 
and you're going to remain foreman 
of the cutting room.” 

I really felt bad. After all, the 
fellow was good and didn’t deserve 
to lose out. It was just one of those 
little things he didn’t know, and I 
could have helped him if I hadn't 
been so mean. 

“Well, Harold,” I began, “I’m 
awfull sorry you’re—being sidetrack- 
ed like that. It’s all my—” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” grinn- 
ed Harold. “I’m being sidetracked the 
way I want to be. I’m the new assistant 
to Mr. Lott in the sales room from 
now on!” 

Well! You could have knocked me 
down with the air from a ten-cent toy 
balloon. Me feeling sorry for the lad, 
and here he was the new Assistant 
Sales Manager! 

Some fellow, that Harold Easton 
—and a very good friend of mine 
even to this day. 


should have 


said 


In all of the confusion about religion the voice 


of the Church founded by Christ is clear and strong 


BABEL OR PENTECOS1 


with the 
Babel. The 


and 


connected 


NE OF THE most remarkable 
events in the history of the ancient 
world is that 

building of the tower of 


old 


“Come, let us 


together said, 
make a city and a 
tower, the top wherof may reach to 
heaven: and let 


before 


men of 


got 


us make our name 
we be scattered 
abroad into all lands.” This was the 
folly of self-sufficiency that they 
would build a tower that would reach 
But God frustrated their 
designs. Up to that time the language 
of men universal, but 
God confounded their tongues so that 
they might not understand each other 
and thus they were scattered all over 
the face of the earth. And the name 
of that place was called Babel, that 
is, confusion. 


famous 


to heaven. 


was one and 


Some thousands of years after this 
event a striking thing took 
place. It was in the city of Jerusalem, 
on the day of Pentecost. Visitors to 
the city were amazed at a commotion 
that was taking place in an upper 
room on one of its side streets. Here, 
the Apostles were filled with the Holy 
Ghost and were speaking in diverse 
tongues. And those that heard them, 
wondered saying: “Behold, are not 
ali these that speak, Galileans? And 
how have we heard, every man our 
own tongue wherein we were born? 
Parthians and Medes, and Elamites 
and inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and 
Asia, Phrigia and Pamphylia, Egypt 
and the parts of Libya about Cyrone, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews also and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians: we 
have heard them speak in our own 
tongues the wonderful works of God.” 
This event is all the more remarkable 
when one recalls that just about one 
week previous, Christ, on the point 
of ascending into heaven, said to the 
Apostles, “But you shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon you, and you shall be witnesses 
to me in Jerusalem . and 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
Before they realized it, the Apostles 
were Christ before all 
nations whose citizens assembled 
beneath their balcony. On that day, 
three thousand people were received 
into the Church of Christ. 

The event of Babel and the event 
of Pentecost have one point in com- 


similar 


even 


witnesses to 


But 


one 


the diversity of tongues 


the differences are 


mon 
many rhe 
resulted in division of the human race 
the bond of 


bec ause 


language was 
snapped; the other fused man 
together by the bond of faith and 
charity irrespective of language, race 


or nation. The one was occasioned by 
the acts of men; the other was accom 
plished by the power of God. The 
tower of Babel was built upon sand 
the Church of Christ was built upon 
a rock. The Babel 
unity on their own terms and for their 
glory and hence they were scattered 
the Apostles their followers 
sought unity on God’s terms and for 
the glory of Christ the 
very gates of Hell shall never prevail 
against their unity. 

Today, if one were to make a su 


men otf sought 


and 


and hence 


vey of the religious world, he would 
find much that the 
Babel of old. mild 
word compared with the facts—the 
great mutlitude of 
something to dizzy and appal. We 
know for a fact that Christ founded 
only one Church that was to envelop 
the whole world in its visible unity. 
Yet look at the facts if you can and 
compare them with Pentecost if you 
will. Don’t you think that it rather 
resembles Babel? This is the judge 
ment of many Protestant leaders who 
are promoting what is called the 
Ecumenical Movement. In Edinburgh 
in 1937, the Second World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order made the 
following declaration: “We humbly 
acknowledge that our divisions are 
contrary to the will of Christ, and we 
pray God in His mercy to shorten the 
days of our separation and to guide 
us by His Spirit into fullness of 
unity.” We are in complete accord 
with this judgement of the facts 

In 1948 in Amsterdam, there was 
another meeting of the Protestant 
leaders of the world, called the World 
Council of Churches. The theme of 
their meeting bears this title, “Man’s 


would resemble 


Confusion is a 


religious sects is 


disorder and God’s design”. Ws 
would say that man’s disorder is 
represented by Babel and God's 


design is represented by Pentecost. 
To the credit of these good men that 
met at Amsterdam, they did have a 
clear and painful awareness of men’s 
disorder; but truth impels us to 
observe that they never came to a 
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by EDWARD HANAHOE, S.A. 


God's 
admit that themselves 


They 
But until they 
knowledge of 
God’s design, they will seek unity in 
vain. 

It is our good fortune to inform you 


clear notion of design. 


do come to a clear 


that even though eyes seem to 


behold Babel 
God is made difficult by the evidence 
of man’s disorder, still, if you look a 
will find 
God’s promises are infallible and no 
human frailty or can frus- 
trate them. He said, “I will be with 
you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” He His 
words to be taken seriously, and we 
cannot question the fact that He has 
the to accomplish what He 
said. 

Our Lord has not left Himself with 
out a witness in this world. The Holy 
Spirit which He sent to the Church 
at Pentecost will abide there forever. 
Such is His promise; that promise has 
been fulfilled. He 
ferred His commission or His authority 
to any other body. St. Peter spoke in 
the name of Christ and as head of 
the Church at Pentecost. His succes 
sor in that very same office still bears 
witness to God’s design. 

Yes, the Church which was filled 
with the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost and which the 
promises of Christ which never fail 
is right in your midst. It bears upon 
its brow the seal of the Holy Spirit 
which is evident to all the world by 
its perfect unity of faith and charity. 
Man’s disorder came about through 
abandoning God’s design. Now, St. 
Paul tells us that “other foundation 
no men may lay than that which has 
been laid.” So, if men would restore 
unity to the world, they have no 
choice but to return to God’s design. 
Then there shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd. 


your 


and your search for 


little longer you Pentecost. 


disorder 


meant 


power! 


has never trans 


received 
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St. Joseph 
From page 4) the Patron of the uni 
versal Church? What could be 
natural than that the holy man who 
cradled the Christ Child, and housed 
Mother, 


more 


His should now extend his 
protecting powers over the greater 
family of Jesus and Mary—the Mys 


tical Body of Christ on earth? Certain 
ly we feel that he who made provi 
sion for the Family of 
Nazareth can well undertake the office 
of providing for our wants 


the needs of 


It remains 
for us to ask, and to show ourselves 
worthy of the intercession of this saint. 

By his death in the arms of Jesus 
ind Mary, as is reasonably and pious 
ly believed, Joseph became the media 
tor of 
Jesus the grace of dying a holy and 
blessed death. Traditionally, the saint 
has been looked upon as the patron 


those who would obtain from 


f a happy death, because of his own 
death, so happy and blessed, in the 
company of Our Lord and His Mother. 

It is true that the gospels them 
selves do not record the passing of 
Joseph, and that any description of 
the parting wholly 
imaginary. But we are justified in be 


scene would be 
lieving in common with the Church, 
that he who labored and cared so 
faithfully for the welfare of the Holy 
Pair, Jesus and Mary, should not be 
denied the consolation of their pres 
ence at the moment of his death. 

It is for this that 
wont to picture happiness of 


reason 

the 
Joseph’s last moments with Jesus and 
Mary so near. “As he died in their 
embrace,” exclaims a modern author, 
looked with love, for the last 
time, on her who was his dear com- 
panion throughout his life, his heart 


we are 


“and 


must have been filled with gratitude 
to God who had joined his life with 
hers, of whom every fibre of his being 
the the inspiring 
writer, so often applied by the Church 
to Mary: 

‘Her have I loved and sought out 
from my youth, and have desired to 
take her for my spouse and I became 


echoed words of 





WARMTH FOR THE HEART 


Though I may preach through medi- 
um 

Of pulpit or of pen, 

God’s love and hold it as a torch 

Above the heads of men, 

It will not warm their hearts unless 

My life shall make it known, 

This love whereof I speak to them 

Is burning in my own! 


—Inez Clark Thorson 


a lover of her beauty. She glorified her 
nobility by being conversant with God; 
yea and the lord of all things hath 
loved her. For she it is that teacheth 
the knowledge of God, and is the 
chooser of his works... And I preferr 
ed her before kingdoms and thrones 
and esteemed riches nothing in com 
her. I loved her 
health and beauty, and chose to have 
her instead of light; for her light can 
not be put out. Now all good things 
together with her, and 
innumerable riches through her hands.’ 


parison. of abou 


came to me 


Wisdom.” (H. Gill S.J. ‘S. Joseph 
and the Interior Life.’) 
Truly, when we think of St. Joseph 


in life and in death so close to Jesus 
and His Mother, we easily overcome 
all sense of surprise when we hear him 
extravagantly referred to by Holy 
Mother Church as the “Patron of All 
Things.” Appropriately she feels, and 
to be known, that the ex 
cellent provider, who made such per 
fect provision for Our Lord and Our 
Lady, should very properly be called 
upon to make provision for us. And is 
not-the holy Church, Mother 
right in this? 

In the eyes of the Church there is 
a Type of St. the more 
ancient patriarch of the same name, 
read in the Book of 


lose vh, 


wishes it 


our 


Joseph in 


whose story we 
This 


famous of 


Genesis. youngest and 


most Jacob’s twelve sons, 
is favored by 


markable 


wisdom, 


Jehovah in a most re 
with the gifts of 
and even earthly 
Pharaoh, the King of 
Egypt, he is raised to the highest pos 
influence in the land, made 
chief steward over the king’s house 
hold, his treasures, and 
governor of his people. “Thou shalt be 
(ruler) over my house,” said Pharaoh 
to him, “and at the commandment of 
thy mouth all the peonle shall obey; 
only in the kinely throne will I be 
above thee.” 

It is a striking story. After being 
sold into slavery by his own brethren, 
Josevh becomes their savior and that 
of all the Egyptians. During the pros- 
perity of ‘seven years of plenty,’ he 
stores up a great supply of corn in 
the granaries of the cities to be dis- 
pensed in time of need. The years of 
plenty are followed by ‘seven years 
of famine,’ in which all the people cry 
to Pharaoh for food. But he only refers 
them to his wise counsellor, whom he 
now names the ‘Savior of the World,’ 
and bids them go to him out of all 
their provinces, saying: “Go to Joseph: 
and do all that he shall say to you.” 
—Gen. 41 

But despite the greatness and re- 
nown of the ancient patriarch, he was 


manner 
holiness, 
success. By 


ition of 


guardian of 


Genesis 
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FATHOMLESS 


There is no purer, sweeter joy 
Than knowing Christ, as Lord 
No place of 
As His 


The re 
Than living, day by day 

In gladsome service to the Christ, 
Who is earth’s Light and Way! 


—Edna E. King 


sustenance so 


Board 


great 


Communion 


is no wealth more fathomless 





only the type and forerunner of his 
namesake, St 
Joseph. This Joseph was the foster 
father of Christ our Lord. Accerdingly 
in a very special sense God’s ‘chief 
steward’ while on earth. To St. Joseph 
as we have said, went the actual task 
of supporting Jesus and Mary in their 
humble home. He was responsible for 
the safety of the Savior of the World 
and His Immaculate Mother. To St. 
Joseph alone, then, in the truest sense 


great successor and 


can we apply the words of Holy Scrip 
“He lord His 


house and ruler of all His possessions.’ 


ture: made him over 

For all of us, St. Joseph is a model 
a guide, a protector. He is also our heavy 
guardian and intercessor in all 
things. Like his patiarchal namesake 
who laid up an abundant supply of 
corn during the 
drought in Egypt, Joseph holds the 
keys to the treasure-house of his Son’s 


enly 


seven years of 


and he bestows them with 
a princely hand upon all who ask 
them in the name of his Son. “What 
power,” cries St. Bernard, “has God 
given to the foster-father of His Son 
who was so distinguished by his vii 


riches, 


tues, and led a life of such eminent 
sanctity.” 

It is for such reasons that we are 
urged by the Church to seek the 
intercession of St. Joseph. “Go to 
Joseph,” is now an axiom in the langu- 
age of the Church, and is so expressed 
with reference to him in her sacred 
liturgy of his feast day. As St. Ber- 
nard tells us: “To some of the saints is 
given the power to help us in part- 
icular circumstances, but St. Joseph 
can assist us in every need—can pro- 
tect all who have recourse to him.” 
It is in the spirit of St. Bernard as 
here expressed, that the Church tells 
us today to go to this most blessed 
Saint of Nazareth in all temporal and 
spiritual necessities, to take him as 
our patron, and to have the utmost 
confidence in him, for he is God’s 
steward in heaven even as he was on 


earth. T 


If the family unit is to remain we must set to work and clean house. But that’s not easy 


and it’s a job that must be done from within the family itself rather than from outside 


he finest compliment that I ever 
receive is the compliment on our 
happy homelife. But the enigma is 
that people seem to think that, like 


manna, such happiness has bee n 
purely a gift. There is, in the wist- 
fulness of those less fortunate, the 
intimation that my wedding ring 


carried an insurance policy with an 
epilogue of “And they lived happily 
ever after... !” 

Taint so, believe me. Though 


His Sacraments Christ has 
given us the means of fulfilling the 
promise of a well-integrated, strongly 
united, happy family life, He by no 
means covered our future years with 
Lloyds of London! Making this happy 
home is a day-to-day job, not a pre 
mium granted with the 
marriage. 

With family life on the wane like 
the American Indian, it becomes more 


ol 8 


and more apparent that if the family 
unit is to remain, we must set to work 
and clean house. That’s not easy—and 
it’s a job that must be done from with- 
in as well as without. For the deterio- 
ration of the home is not only a matter 
of evil influences from the outside. 
It is developmg cancer-like within 
the very heart of the family 

In my own community 68% of the 
litigation handled by seven district 
courts concerns divorce. During 1948 
there were 7,000 divorce cases in my 
county as against 8,000 marriages. 
“What God hath joined together iet 
no man put asunder” is, because of 
our laws concerning divorce, an 
injunction that our judges 
longer obey. 


through 


vows of 





can no 


Divorce and legal separation sta- 
tistics are only the obituaries. They 
are the aftermath, pointing the finger 
to the results of our dissolving family 
unit. By the time that the unhappi 
ness of the home has been exposed to 
the courts, to the psychiatrists, to the 


marriage counselors—even to our 


parish priests—the worm in the family 
apple has begun to gnaw at the flesh. 

“If only the folks would come to 
me before they get themselves so 
involved!” a parochial priest told me 
recently. “But by the time they get to 
they have tangled their lives in 
such a mess that it requires years to 
undo the harm. I can help them, of 


course 


me 


but I'm no miracle man!” 


And what caused them to need 
help in the first place? Was it the 
unscrupulous advertising that lures 


us toward false values, false ideals? 
Best-sellers circulating filth into the 
Movies that point a naked 
finger to sex? Recreations like much 
wrestling, that glorify poor 
sportsmanship and foul play? Sorry 
companions, bad examples? 

Perhaps. And perhaps it was more 
Perhaps it was the fact that 
many of us have forgotten how to be 


homes? 


of our 


too. 


home, in your mate, or in your child 
ren. You work toward it, but 
even so, you seldom achieve it. It i 
those 


can 


who de mand 


such perfection 
that Quixote-like pursue the impos- 
sible and trade in (or covet) old 
new! 

What do you do to keep the hone 
ties close? Maybe I’m old-fashion »l 
but I believe that the basis of 
lies in simplicity. The Holy Famil 
was the epitome of that simplicity 
Their homelife together was well 
defined and uncomplicated. Each had 
his job and did it well. In each life 
was a goal, one major occupation 
one unswerving ambition. In spit 
of the fact that the work of each was 
distinct and separate, they achieved 
a Oneness through love. None was 
entirely self-sufficient, not even Jesus 


Himself. 
It took me a great many 


mates for 


unl 


years t 


Family 


a family. Or worse, we have 
learned. 

I can't help but believe that the 
cause of our broken homes—and tur- 
bulent homelife—is primarily caused 
by the individuals within that circle. 
To begin with, we lack understand 
ing of what constitutes happiness. It 
was one of the greatest shocks of my 
life to discover that even conscien- 
tious married folk do not slip 
unobtrusively into a clear stream of 
constant happiness. In this life, 
constant happiness is impossible! 
Even in the happiest of homes, there 
will be days, bad days, when the 
whole world seems topsy-turvy. 
There will be times when privacy 
and quiet will seem the most impor- 
tant things on earth. And again, 
times when you wonder how ia 
heaven’s name you could have been 
such a nitwit as to have married in 
the first place! 

You can’t expect perfection in your 


never 


by LYNN ALEXANDER 


comprehend that I too had a job in 
the home. Homemaking is a full-time 
career even in these days of modern 
appliances. Any conscientious home- 
maker who finds on her hands a great 
many leisure hours is not fulfilling 
her obligations to her family. Sure 
its fun to curl up with a magazine 
or take the morning off for a coffe 
session in the neighborhood or tak« 
in an afternoon movie. But it is 
equally satisfying to contribute some- 
thing worthwhile to the home 
through homemaking arts. Being old 
fashioned, I still prefer to braid ow 
rugs, make our kitchen soap, re 
upholster our furniture, paint 
paper the interior of our home. 

Louise, my next door neighbor, was 
discussing her new rug the other day 
when she said, “It’s no use, Lynn! 
No matter what I buy for the house, 
I still have 
a house—you have a home!” 

I beamed at the compliment: for 
each of us has worked hard together 
to make it a home. There is scarcely 


and 


it doesn’t seem to help. 
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that 
remodelled. 
our 


in the house 
built o1 
Nita, 


an item 
has not 
includes 
daughter. 

In addition to pursuing our 
work us work together. 
When Ralph, my husband, is paini 
ing the lawn furniture, I am 
gardening nearby and Nita is helping 
one or the other. When Ralph is 
repairing window shutters, Nita and 
I are washing windows and _ blinds. 
We work together just as readily as 
we play together. 

By sharing, we have become a part 
of each other, distinct and yet united. 
Problems borne can be terri- 
fying happinesses, empty 
joys. It is the growing indifference 
one to the other within so many 
homes that has vanquished this 
ability to share. 

Take the the street, 
for instance. Janet bought a daven 
port yesterday. It was a costly piece 
of furniture. “I just had to have it,” 
Janet explained. “Harry left his pay- 
check home this morning—so I 
bought it! Harry was more sur- 
prised than anyone when he arrived 
home after work and spied the new 
davenport! The argument. that. fol- 
lowed was heated. It was climaxed 
with Harry dashing off in the car and 
Janet throwing dishes. 

Maybe I’m not as independent as 
Janet but I never buy a pair of shoes 
without mentioning it first. I know 
could. But in my estimation, where : 
budget is slim (as are most these 
days!) even buying a pair of shoes is 
a matter to be discussed between 
husband and wife. 

Generally the discussion runs like 
this, “Nita needs shoes, Ralph. Would 
it be more convenient this payday 
or next?” 

I've lost no independence. When 
you plan together, completely, you 
plan as one—not as two! 

By sharing, you share all—not just 
a part of your life. You don’t pick and 
chose the responsibilities and the 
pleasures to share. I made that mis- 
take once during the war. In my 
letters to my soldier husband, I 
mentioned only the pleasant events 
that occurred in our home each day. 
By the end of three months, Ralph 
was ready to conclude, “Why, great 
guns! They get along better without 
me than they did while I was there!” 

A lot of mothers ask, “But how can 
I share my life when no one else in 
the family will? Bill comes home 
dead-tired and untalkative. The kics 
come in from school with not a hint 
of their day’s activities. 

All the more reason to share, Sis! 


one of us 
That 
six-year-old 


own 
each of 


alone 
things; 


house across 


— 


= 
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Sharing, just like regular brushing of 
teeth, is a habit. You don’t establish 
a habit in a day. And from the atti 


tude of Bill and the kids that you 
describe, I'd venture a guess that 
they have formed the opinion that 


home is strictly your sphere. Draw 
them back into it. “Bill, you know 
that lamp table that wobbles so? 


How would you suggest it be fixed? 
If you'll tell me how to go about it, 
I'd like to give it a try. The mimosa 
tree arrived today from the nursery 
. where do you think it would 
show off best?” 
Note: she didn’t greet him at the 
door and say, “Look, Bud, the table 





LIGHT 
Touch not this candle, let it flame, 
A lifted light to the one Light 
That lights the world. Bring not the 
shame 
Of careless hand. In darkest night 
It sheds its radiance soft and clear 
Where mountains rise, where bil 
lows lave; 
It knows the cloister and the bier 
And speaks to ruler and to ‘slave 
For Him, its beauty brightly glows, 
Who reigns and shall forever reign 
His secret wish the candle knows, 
And touch it not, lest you profane 
Lalia Mitchell Thornton 





needs to be fixed and the tree needs 
to be set out—get a wiggle on!” There 
is no place in a home that shares for 
a dictator, either male or female. His 
help is optional. It is essentially his 
opinion she wants. 

And for the children. .P “Mary, 
if you're still studying Italy, there are 
some grand color pictures in the new 
magazine that arrived this morning. 
I marked the pages for you. After 
you get your lessons tonight, we can 
make some fudge if you and Bob 
want to shell the pecans while I mix 
the candy.” 

It’s a habit you'll grow to love, this 
sharing of everything in the home. 
Through it, you will find a keener 
understanding of each other. We 
even share the blessing at each meal. 
Nita, who knows the “Bless us, 
Oo: bem... prefers her own 
lengthy, “And thank You, God, for 
the flowers and for the umbrellas to 
keep off the rain and for the people 
who smile at us and for the food and 
for the tooth that came out in front 
last night and for the. .” Some- 


times she 


after all, 


before 
but 


we almost starve 
concludes her thanks 
it is her blessing too. 

Putting yourself in the other guy's 
place isn't half as hard if you make 
the family activities a partnership. 
Ralph never realized how hard it was 
to get up with the baby each night 
until he tried it. I never realized hov 
dog-tired you could be coming home 
from an office each evening until I 
held a temporary office job. Because 
we can't afford to eat out in restau 
ants, Ralph cooks the Saturday night 
supper. He’s no great whiz at it but 
his hamburgers are good and he 
realizes that a dinner doesn’t just 
walk in and jump up on a dining 
room table. He better understands 
why the family cook wants a night 
out of the kitchen occasionally. 

We take turns in a great many 
things like that, even down to such a 
simple task as feeding the pets. But 
the success of taking turns, you'll 
discover, is in the willingness to do 
more than your 50%. It gives you the 
opportunity of doing something extra 
for the other fellow, of going out of 
your way for him. And that is one of 
the firmest foundations which 
family unity is built. 

Most of your complaintants-in the 
divorce courts (and in your unhappy 
homes) are heard shouting, “But he 
doesn’t appreciate me!” or “She never 
gives me credit for anything!” 

Most of them are right. There is 
little that can sour a home more com- 
pletely than taking for granted the 
good qualities and condemning the 
bad. Personally, I'm proud of my 
husband. He’s intelligent, he’s witty, 
he’s personable. He is 99% perfect— 
and I admit it to his face! Sure, he’s 
human. He has his bad points too. 
Those less desirable qualities com- 
prise the 1%. Who am I kiddin’? No 
one. I believe it. As a result, I think 
he tries even harder to live up to my 
faith in him. I know it works that 
way with me. Let a person openly 
express his confidence in my ability 
or publicly commend a talent and I'll 
do my doggondest to live up to every 
inch of that praise! 

Children aren’t immune to such 
praise and commendation. It is the 
goal for which they strive. It is the 
incentive to improve. Parents who 
overlook that bet and waste energy 
in innumerable spankings are dis- 
counting the strongest motivation in 
their child’s life, that of pleasing God 
and the parents. 

In the divorce courts it is called 
“cruel treatment” or “mental cruelty.” 
But more simply stated, it is lack of 
appreciation. And (Cont. page 31) 


upon 


Defender of the Faith 


(From 23) which proverbially 
is equal to a thousand witnesses, but 
nothing came of it. Henry had taken 
a new stand on efficiency rather than 
on principle, and, as a modern non- 
Catholic historian puts it, “he sym 
bolized the prevailing of the gates of 
Hell.’” 

The visitor was getting ready to 
leave. Fr. Didacus walked slowly out 
with him, down the steps, along the 


page 


terrace. The stars were clear and 
bright, and a couple of rabbits ran 
by the lawn. A nest of starlings 
chirped excitedly. Father Didacus 


bade his visitor farewell. 

But before doing so, he said. 
“Don't forget to remember Henry 
VIII in your prayers. He had a lot 
to answer for, but we have it on a 
Pope’s word that he left one ever- 
lasting monument of fidelity to pos- 
terity. Who knows but what his little 
book on the Sacraments will one day 
bring back to the faith many more 
than he led away.” t 





At St. Anthony’s Feet 

(Cont. from page 15) steps .in: the 
Cathedral at Lisbon bear witness to his 
miraculous banishing of the devil while 
still a school boy; and again the ar- 
chives of the Abbey of Santa Cruz at 
Coimbra record several wonders. One 
of his early masters writes of him, “Don 
Fernando was a man of fame, possess- 
ing a cultured mind and a Religious 
of eminent holiness.” And we find in 
these archives the story of how upon 
occasion when the Saint was 
working outside the Abbey Church 
in manual toil, he heard the bell toll 
for the consecration. At once he pros- 
trated himself in adoration and mira- 
culously the walls of the church part- 
ed, thus enabling him to behold the 
Sacred Host elevated in the hands of 
the celebrating priest. Upon another 
occasion, he was placed as nurse over 
a sick Religious, who was greatly tor- 
mented by the devil. Taking off his 
cowl, he cast it over the monk’s shoul- 
ders, and instantly the poor victim 
was completely cured in soul and 
body. Thus from his earliest days, the 
name of Anthony is linked with mira- 
culous power, and his glory as a won- 
der worker most clearly foreshadowed, 
a glory which dawned in Lisbon, wax- 
ed brilliant over Padua, and now il- 
luminates the whole Christian world 
with its shining. 


one 


On Tuesday, January 11th, 1908, the 
Collver Special, a deluxe Pullman 


train, was speeding the 152 mile 


stretch between Chattanooga and At 
lanta. About two and half miles north 
of Hiram, Ga. it left the 
crashed into the banks of a narrow 
cut, a shambles of splinters and twisted 
steel. Two survivors, both conductors 
The 


been 


rails and 


were first to reach the engine. 
cab hot and had 
drenched in boiling water and steam. 
The engineer was living but blinded 
and in awful pain; he begged through 
swollen lips to be released. When the 
conductor took hold of his hand to 
pull him up, the flesh simply slid off 
into his grasp. Worse still, it develop 
ed that the victim’s foot was hopelessly 
caught in the machinery. Told of this 
the half crazed engineer begged him 
not to hestitate but to cut the foot off. 
“Do anything,” he pleaded, “that will 
get me out of this fiery hell.” But con 
ductor lacked 
two hours the tortured man cried out 
in vain for release. Finally a 
teacher from Hiram gritted his teeth 
and chopped the sufferer free. 
Carried to a local depot, he 
with but 
suffered atrocious 


Was oven 


Reese nerve, so for 


school 


was 
dosed morphine 
theless 


want to 


never 
pain. “I 
won't 
One 
of the victim’s closest friends after- 


live,’ he moaned, 


somebody please pray for me?” 


“I couldn't bear to see Jim 
never did know much 
but believe me I got 
down on my knees in the 
that bitter cold night and begged God 


wards said, 
that 
about 


way. I 
praying 
snow of 


to save him. I couldn't refuse Jim 
anything.” Finally the dying man com 
mended himself to God with the 
words, “Oh, Lord, receive my soul 


and keep it safe. I've done the best I 
could.” 

Reading over this story now 
that trapped sufferer a 
vivid suggestion of each suffering soul 


can't 


we see in 


enveloped in the fires of purgatorial 
justice? If a few 
unendurable to a man pinned in an 
furnace, what of the dreadful 
torment of that prison which admits 
of no retreat but that of justice ful 
filled? “Have least 
you my friends, for the hand of the 
Lord has touched me!” Oh how vivid, 
how keen, how significant the words 
of Holy Writ, “It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God.” 


hours could be so 


iron 


pity on me, at 


Let us then in 
to St. Anthony, make a point of includ 
ing the members of the Church suffer 


our novena prayers 


ing, who depend upon us for relief. 
“Do anything that will get me out of 
this fiery torment,” cried the trapped 
























Leave something to God, the Giver of all 
Good Gifts in your last will and testament. 


Burse Appeal 


Our Divine Lord says to you, “Lay up to 
yourselves treasures in Heaven.” 


When the twilight of life comes to every 
man he asks himself, “what will my eternity 
be?” The conscience, by which every man 
will be judged, answers the question for 
everyone. “As you have lived in this life so 
shall your eternity be; you will appear before 
God holding in your hands only the things 
you have given away.” 


HERE’S HOW! 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of,...... 
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engineer; with far greater urgency 
might the holy souls express theit 
longing for deliverance. Let us ask 
St. Anthony then to intercede for 
these poor sufferers, to obtain the 
shortening of their fiery exile, and the 
hastening of their homecoming 
“Saint Anthony, Comforter of the af 
flicted and Deliverer of captives, pray 
for the holy souls!” 





By the Light of the Lamp 
From page 21) revealed in the Old 
and New Testaments. The Old Testa 
ments tells largely of God's dealings 
with Israel—the nation which He chose 
as the recipient of His special favors 
and mercies. The New Testament 
tells of the fulfillment of these prom- 
ises and prophecies with the coming 
of the Second Person of the Trinity, 
Christ the Divine Redeemer. 


LONG LIFE... What is the inter- 
pretation of the second part of the 
Fourth Commandment which, after 
stating “Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” adds “...that thou mayest 
be long-lived upon the land which 
the Lord thy God will give thee”? 

This promised reward of the com- 
mandment as given in the Book of 
Exodus 20:12 consists principally in 
length of days. Therefore, those who 
honor their parents and gratefully 
acknowledge the blessing of life re- 
ceived from them are rewarded with 
the enjoyment of that life to an ad- 
vanced age. 

A.A.M., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
tee ON THE SAINTS... 
I have two questions regarding the 
Saints in heaven. 1) How do we 
know that they help the people on 
earth by their prayers? 2) How do 
they learn of the needs of the people 
on earth? 

M.V., Kansas City, Mo. 

The practice of praying to the Saints 
for favors and the examples of the 
intercessory favors granted through the 
Saints are as old as Christianity. The 
basis for their intercessory powers is 
taught in Scripture and Tradition. St. 
John in the Apocalypse tells of his 
vision of heaven in which he saw the 
elders “prostrate before the lamb, hav- 
ing each... golden vials, which are 
prayers of the saints.” The early mar- 
tyr Theodotus told his fellow Chris- 
tians: “In heaven I will pray confi- 
dently for you to God.” Is it not 
reasonable, moreover, that the saints 
can aid us? We who are here on earth 
are urged to pray for one another. 
When we shall have reached heaven, 
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will this command of charity cease? As 
to the manner in which the saints 
learn our needs, we can only answer 
that they receive this information 
through God’s goodness. Further than 
this, we do not know. 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS... 
rhe theory of Laplace states that the 
earth originated ages ago from nebu 
lous rings which separated from the 
sun. Does this conflict with the Bible 
teaching which says that God created 
the earth? 
M.J.W., Somerville, Mass. 
No. We can hardly doubt that our 
solar system, that is, our sun and its 
planets and their satellites, is the result 
of a process of development extending 
through untold ages. The forces of 
nature were undoubtedly at work 
upon its materials for ages upon ages, 
gradually modeling them into the 
shape appointed for them from the 
beginning by the all-powerful wisdom 
of God. Laplaces’s theory is one pos- 
sible explanation. There are many 
things in its favor; there are some 
details which seem to conflict with it. 
It may be true, or it may be false. 
Thus it is with scientific hypotheses. 
But God’s revealed word as found in 
the Scriptures is absolutely true. Re- 
gardless of how the solar system came 
into being we know that God made 
it. It is not opposed to Christian 
teaching to hold that after having 
created matter and set it in motion, 
God allowed it to develop into its 
present state in accordance with His 
laws and through unnumbered ages 





A Writer Views the 
Catholic Press 


(From page 8) do their share by writ- 
ing at lower rates than they would like 
to help these publications get a foot- 
hold. They must distinguish between 
magazines which pay poorly and those 
which are unable to pay well. The 
reader must understand that this 
renaissance within the Catholic press 
is something he can assist through 
action or choke off through apathy. 
He must support the new and the 
improved in Catholic publishing. He 
should find the means to subscribe, 
read, talk about and write about not 
just one but two, three, four or five 
Catholic periodicals a month. 

Then, when the Catholic Press 
reaches those high standards the 
editors and the readers will find a 
large reservoir of young talented Cath- 
olic writers who will be able to make 
their contribution which could be, and 
will be, the most valuable of all. — T 


The Convent Under 

(From page 14) lot of American 
There the people keep alive the fin 
old traditions and the colorful fetes 
of a bygone era. But probably the 
most impressive ceremony of all o« 
curs each year on January 8 in the 
beautiful votive shrine of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor, when the peoplk 
gather for a thanksgiving Mass—th« 
anniversary of a great miracle. We 
must not forget the road by which 
we have come. 

Today a new and greater force as 
sails us; a mighty atheistic power 
has arisen and now threatens to undo 
all that the noble souls among us have 
achieved during these many centuries 
If successful, this power will raise 
still another flag over us—the hated 
Hammer and Sickle—and free men 
will become slaves and believers will 
be at the mercy of unbelievers. 

Will that day ever come? No! For 
the road ahead is already charted for 
us. A Power greater than any this 
atheistic force can muster will guide 
us. From this story of the Ursulines we 
can gain the strength to meet this 
present challenge and can acquire the 
confident assurance that final victory 
shall be ours—the story of the Convent 
that has served under three flags, but 
that shall never serve under a fourth! 





Let’s Look Them Over 
(From page 20) guide’ through 
the fears and anxieties which beset 
almost everyone, especially in these 
days overhung with the shadow ot 
war. “If I only had courage!” millions 
are moaning. Father O’Brien, editor 
of“Road to Damascus,” offers a logical 
plan for the development of this hardy 
virtue and reinforces his principles 
with hundreds of incidents from the 
lives of saints and great men of the 
past. Don Quixote firmly believed that 
“a stout heart breaks bad luck.” The 
reader too will have a keener desire 
for the secret of achievement which 
inspired Joan of Arc, Red Grange 
and a host of others. 
THEY HUNG THE HAT ON A TREE 
Though crowned with the honors 
of distinction, St. Bonaventure, scho- 
lar, author, “second founder of the 
Franciscan Order,” never lost the 
humility which is the touchstone of 
Franciscanism. On the news of his 
appointment as Cardinal Bishop of 
Albino, his reaction was typical. 
“When the papal nuncios, sent by 
the Pope to meet him and _ present 
to him the red hat, finally found the 
saint, Bonaventure was in a Franc- 
ciscan friary near Florence—calmly 
washing dishes! Bonaventure told the 




















papal envoys to hang the hat on one 
of the trees in the monastery garden 
until he finished his job. And there 
it hung, to the dismay and chagrin 
f the Pope’s representatives while 
the saint, emotionally undisturbed 
plunged his hands back into the 
greasy water.” This is but one of the 


striking incidents—forty-eight in all 
from the lives of various saints attra 
tively presented by Fr. Hyacinth 
Blocker, O.F.M., former editor of the 
St. Anthony Messenger in “Walk With 
The Wise” (St. Francis Book Shop 
$2.75). These vivid pen pictures 

umong them portraits of St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Dismas the Good Thief, 
Mother Cabrini and titles like “Why 
the Irish Are Lucky,” “Everybody’s 
Sweetheart,” “Playing Second Fiddle” 
coax the reader on with their style 
and their simple suggestions for nobler 
living. 


WE'VE ALSO READ... 


The photographic roll call of World 
War II... “Life’s Picture History of 
World War II” (Simon & Schuster 
$10.00). Here is the horror and hero 
sim of global war, recorded In more 
than 350 pages of first-rate pictures 
many of them in color. 

“The Mary Book.” How well-in- 
formed are you on the Blessed Mother? 
This collection (Sheed & Ward 
$4.00) assembled by Frank Sheed 
from the best in verse and prose writ 
ten on our Lady constitutes a rich and 
informative mosaic in honor of the 
Mother of God. 

The Second volume of “Great 
Books” (Devin-Adair, $2.75) which 
will be of interest to those who have 
listened to such radio programs as 
“Invitation to Learning’ which evalu- 
ate the classic books of the ages. 
Edited by Fr. Harold C, Gardiner, 
literary editor of America, it contains 
refreshing and provocative essays ap- 
praising immortals like Homer's 
Odyssey and Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels. 

The best tribute to Fr. McNabb, 
veteran Evidence speaker in London’s 
Columbus Circle. Strange as it may 
seem, “A Saint in Hyde Park,” (New- 
man, $2.00) was written by the learn- 
ed Dominican’s most persistent heck- 
ler, E. A. Siderman. 

“From One Word.” For those with 
a poetic vein, this compilation of Cath- 
olic poems from the magazine Spirit 
will please—Catholics are writing in 
the new medium and with some suc- 
cess—but also disappoint—much of the 
poetry inspires but fails to rise to 
the true poetic level. (Devin-Adair, 
$2.50). 





The biography of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. “Queen of Pardon” (Bruce 
$3.00) by Katherine Bregy is a bril 
liant memoir of the ill-starred queen. 

The adventurous “Kon-Tiki” (Rand 
McNally, $4.00), Thor Heyerdahl’s 
exciting saga of six brave men who 
crossed the Pacific on a primitive raft 
of balsa logs. 

Riccardo Bacchelli’s novel, “The 
Mill On The Po” (Pantheon, $4.00 
It resembles an Undset work in its 
bulk, its realism, and its Catholic atti 
tude towards the wages of sin. 

“The St. Joseph Daily Missal” 
(Catholic Book Publishing Co. 
$3.75). This is a welcome addition 
to our family of daily missals. Well 
arranged, profusely illustrated in 
color, neatly printed, and reasonably 
priced, it will be a source of real sat- 
isfaction to those who are fortunate 
enough to attend Mass regularly t 





In Focus 

(From page 3) But there are also mil 
lions (the vast majority) who are 
ready to stand firm with us in the 
defense of the world’s freedom. It was 
to them that General Eisenhower spoke 
when he arrived in Paris on his new 
mission: “I return,” he said, “with an 
unshakable faith in Europe—this land 
of our ancestors—in the underlying 
courage of its people, in their willing 
ness to live and sacrifice for a secure 
peace and the continuance and pro 
gress of civilization.” T 





When Emperor and 

Death Meet 

(From page 18) Occasionally time was 
turned back in an electric flash. The 
former glories burst through the haze 
of mental confusion. Napoleon called 
out the names of his generals as 
though he were commanding again. 
The habits of a lifetime sounded with 
these names: 

Steingal! Desaix! Messena! Ah, vic- 
tory is ours. Go, hasten, press home 
the charge! They are ours! 

Thus was the tiny reserve of strength 
drained. Then coma took charge, 
bringing peace and silence. 

On the afternoon of May 5, 1821, 
someone leaning close to Napoleon’s 
face to see if he were still alive, 
reported that he heard the famous last 
words which have been so often 
quoted. Who shall say whether they 
were connected, as from a mind still 
in command of itself or that they 
were the chance murmurings prodded 
from disintegrating brain cells by 
pain and suffering? None knows. Yet 
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the words are suited to the character 
of a great soldier. The watcher 
seemed to hear 
. head... . .army 

If we look over the last few days 
of Napoleon’s life with sympathy and 
understanding if we recall the good 
ness of God who showers on the good 
all the means to be better, and on 
the bad more than enough to make 
them good, then we could be moved 
to repeat Napoleon’s earlier thoughts 
with a spiritual significance 

Ah, victory is ours! Go, hasten, press 
home the charge. They are ours! 





Let’s Be A Family 


(From page 28) how little time and 
effort is consumed by frequent praise! 
Much less that trying a divorce suit 
or in “going home to Mama” or in 
shouting from the housetops what a 
poor deal you got the day you got 
married! So much less. . . . 

A united home is one in which self- 
control is exercised. It is strange how 
many of us can undertake fast and 
abstinence and yet cannot control our 
own emotions. Womanly tears and 
male tantrums may look attractive on 
the movie screen but in the home 
they are as out of place as canni- 
balism. Take it from this red-headed 
gal, self-control too is habit-forming. 
What cured me was a memory that 
was too vivid. Months after a quarrel, 
I could recall the exact words of each 
ugly taunt, each cruel thing I had 
said in anger. Now, when I find 
myself prepared to let loose with a 
barrage, I pause for a fraction of a 
second and ask myself, “Do I want 
these words to remain between us? 
They can never be entirely eradi 
cated. Once spoken, they are given 
the breath of life.” 

It is that fraction of a second that 
counts. It is in that second that sil 
ence is really golden! 

Having held your tongue momen- 
tarily, it’s not difficult to ask yourself, 
“Why did he do that?” or “What 
made her act that way?” 

It’s the funniest doggoned thing— 
but usually there is a sound reason! 
There are two sides to every question 
and oddly enough, ours isn’t invari- 
ably the right one! 

It’s strange to contemplate how 
often we ask indulgence for ourselves 
and yet fail to grant indulgence to 
those nearest and dearest our hearts. 

To more closely knit our family 
ties, we can look to the Holy Family 
with Its undying devotion. There was 
never a lack of faith in that Glorious 
Family. It’s not a matter of saying 
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can do no wrong”. 
matter of determining 
that if a wrong is committed then the 
family will work together to help 
the wrongdoer. God’s love not 
extended to the little lost sheep but 
His protected it as well. St. 
Monica often had more reason to 
despair than either you or I. Yet she 
brought forth a Saint! 

And finally, _ list 
the divorce court and you will recog- 
nize instantly that God did not abide 
in that home. He was there, surely. 
But He either neglected or 
scorned. 

Father Thomas 
ector of the 


“He (or she) 
More, it’s a 


only 


love 


any reason in 


was 


J. McCarthy, dir- 
National Catholic Wel 
fare Conference Information Bureau 
put it this way, “Viewing our Coun- 
try and the world by and large, and 
noting the growing tendency to 
ignore God and His rights in society, 
the lethal danger to the family is 
neither chimerical nor remote. It 1s 
a present danger more fearsome than 
the atom bomb.” 

Why? Without the One True God, 
we are inclined to set up little gods 
of our own. The reverent 
address for most of these gods is: 
Materialism. Often it’s sex, an ugly 
word when disassociated from the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 


term ol! 


“But that’s not my re sponsibility!” 
protests. “I’m a pretty reli- 
myself. I pray 

in a dark corner some- 
where, ashamedly in the dark of 
night, only at Mass, quietly and in 
solitude? If you fail to make God a 
living, visible part of your home, then 
you can expect no one else to do it 
And as a parent, it is your 
responsibility to give His due 


someone 
gious person 


How? Off 


for you. 
God 
place of honor. 

Not your responsibility? Of the 
135,000,000 people in the United 
States, 80,000,000 have no church 
affiliation and of the 55,000,000 who 
profess a church affiliation, approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 rarely darken the 
door of a church. This means there 
are 100,000,000 churchless people in 
the United States. They 
posed of infidels, agnostics, 
cunists, and materialists. 
are to combat those odds, 
outside influences that can rip to 
shreds a family scorning God’s help, 
you'd better not try it alone. 

Sure, we have priests that can 
instill in the hearts of our families the 
love and adoration due God. But how 
much can 40,000 priests do for our 
Catholic population of 26,000,000? 
They do their best, certainly. But 
they can’t lead each individual mem- 


are com- 
atheist 
If you 


those 


coimn 
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ber of each family to the Communion 
rail and personally dust off your 
“prayer for you! 

Family life with 
As we 


bones” 
God is a growing 
share between our- 
e share too with Him each 
and each sorrow. As 
Kenny of San Antonio, 
a recent Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine Conference, 
“Maybe we can’t leave the 
a Rockerfeller but we can 
leave our children a heritage that will 
defy ‘You can’t take it with you!’ ” 
Through the adventure of praying 
together receiving the Sacra- 
together, we can subordinate 


adventure. 
selves, w 
happiness 
Joseph i 2 
Texas, said in 
parents 
heritage of 


and 
ments 
material desires to spiritual desires. 
Through the adventure of the 
sacramentals, the grace of God 
more apparent in 
rhrough the 
of symbolism, memories of what hap- 
pened on the temple, 
Our Lady’s words, are interwoven in 
the daily thinking of the family. 
Through the adventure of joint 
family study (again, a pro- 
ject,) we families can become more 
articulate concerning the Faith, 
better able to defend the tenets of 
Holy Mother Church against possible 
invaders. 

We can't accomplish the goal of a 
happy, united homelife by playing 
the role of Ananias. As God was 
invited to the marriage of Cana, he 
must be invited to your home and 
In establishing His Holy Pres 
ence within the home, it is not 
enough to give solely of your love. 
It is necessary to offer the family love. 
St. Paul that the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife; and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the believing husband. 
But how much better to sanctify each 
other in the love of God! And like the 
mother of St. Bernard who took her 
children in her arms and offered them 
to Jesus Christ, so each of us in our 
homes must consecrate our little 
to God. 

That doesn't 
children to vegetate 
old enough for school. It means 
instituting regular home training with 
the whole family working together 
toward that end. As parents, you are, 
after all, building the foundation for 
a future the home of that 
child! 

Maybe it is more difficult to pro- 
tect the home from dissolution today. 
But it’s far from an impossibility. 
For the home is where the heart is, 
the citadel of His love, and as such 
it is inviolable if only we work 
together to keep it that way. 
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WILL YOU 
HELP SAVE THESE SOULS 





A Graymoor Friar teaches two little ones. 
More Friars mean more teachers for 


eighty million pagan Japanese. 


4 GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your literature in regard to: 
/ () Priesthood ([] Brotherhood 








By Thomas Merton 


“The most important Catholic book yet published in America. 
It should be read by every literate person .. .’—Catholic Mirror 


i THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
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Monks at a Shrine 
of Our Lady 
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THE FAMOUS TRUE STORY “OF A WORLDLY YOUNG AMERICAN 
WHO SOUGHT AND FOUND GOD IN A TRAPPIST MONASTERY 


“The Seven Storey Mountain” is the 
autobiography of Thomas Merton—the 
deeply moving story of a man who dis 
covered he could not love God in ordin 
ary ways—and so sought Him in a 
Trappist Monastery. 

As an ambitious young American, 
Thomas Merton was a true child of our 
century—completely immersed in petty 
concerns, and incapable of understand 
ing anything not flattering to himself 
But somewhere deep inside, he felt 
emptied and robbed. And suddenly he 
knew that he wanted something more 
He wanted to get closer to God 

Perhaps the average American cannot 
fully understand the religious passion 
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B Mail Coupon Now! 
WITH MEMBERSHIP 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 2-LP 
Mineola, New York 
Please se ' 


Street and No. 


ee a vue State.. 


ee 


Age, if ee re 
Under 21.... [ Offer good 


BOTH FREE 
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THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
and THE WATERS OF SILOE 1 Family Reading Club standards. Our Board of writing and wholesome subject matter—and 
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(Please 





that led Thomas Merton to become a 


onk in this most demanding Order ALSO FREE 


But all of us can suffer with him in TO NEW MEMBERS 


his torments of confusion ind feel ue - 
with him at last, the true joy of finding The WATERS OF SILOE 
God. More than 327,000 people have By Thomas Merton 


already purchased this revealing book 
in the publisher's edition at $3.00. You 
may have jour copy, plus a copy of 
“The Waters of Siloe’’—also by Thomas 
Merton—as your free Gift if you 

the Family Reading Club now 

below, how the Club operates; 

how it brings you the very finest new 
books at bargain prices. Then mail the 
coupon to join the Club, and get your 
two free books—tod.y! 
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BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


The Family Reading Club was founded to s« Free “Bonus” Books 
lect and distribute books for the whole family 

books which are worthwhile. interesting and The Family Reading Club distributes a 
entertaining without being ctionable in Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
any way. Each month publishers are invited tions you take. These books will meet the high 
to submit books they believe will meet th Club standards of excellence, interest, superior 


Editors then selects the book it can recom you can build up a fine home library this way 
mend most enthusiastically to members. These at no extra expense. The purchase of books 

books which every member of your famil) from the Club for only $1.89 each—instead of 
‘ read—books to be read with pleasure, re the publishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 
membered and discussed with delight, and re- to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your 
taincd in your home library with pride book dollars. And oe the value of the 
" Bonus Books is figured in, you actually save 
What Membership Means to You ss much as 50¢ ‘ 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
ks themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
us pestage and handling) for the books If you believe in a book club which will 


i Join Now — Send No Money 
boo 
i u purchase after reading the book review appeal to the finest instincts of every member 
magazine which will come to your home each of your family, let us introduce you to the 
fs month. It is vot necessary to purchase a book Family Reading Club by sending you both 
I every month—only four each year to retain of the books shown above as your free Mem- 
your membership. All selections are new bershiv Gift Books. Just mail the coupon to- 
| complete, well-printed and well-bound. And day. However. as this unusual offer may be 
t your books will be delivered to your door by withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail 
1 the postman—ready to read! the couvon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB + MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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